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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 
1HE weekly papers are out of luck. The two most interesting 
events of the week,—the judgment of the Geneva Tribunal and 
the results of the Preston Ballot,—will neither of them be known 
till to-day, and the former probably not till to-morrow or Monday ; 
and though the decision of the Arbitrators has oozed out,—-we are 
to be mulcted in damages for a sum of about $15,500,000,—it is 
quite impossible to discuss the judgment till we know its 
terms, the particular cruisers condemned, and the grounds 
of the legal decisions arrived at. lt is rumoured that judgment 
has gone against us not only in the case of the Alabama, 
‘but in that of the Georgia and Shenandoah. However little the 
decision may please us, all England will be glad that the decision 
is given, and that the cause of ill-feeling between England and 
America is at last removed. For our own parts, we have always 
regarded our negligence in the case of the Alabama herself as 
really culpable, and have desired, ia the interest of England, to 
be condemned for that grave neglect of the duties of neutrality, if 
only in order that we may have a precedent to which we can fairly 
appeal, against similar negligence on the part of the United States 
or any other country in the future. 











The Preston Ballot was going on all yesterday, and its result 
could not be known for some twelve hours at least after it was 
concluded,—long after the hour when we must go to press. 
Indeed, the daily papers will be lucky if they can publish the 
issue in their morning editions. Mr. Odger has left Preston, so 
that there will be no division in the Liberal camp; and it is said 
that Major German's friends not only regard him as an excellent 
candidate, but are sanguine of success. If they are sanguine on good 
grounds,—which we confess we can with difficulty believe,—the 
Ballot will have worked a revolution in the borough, for at the 
general election the highest Liberal had only 4,741 votes, while 
the lowest Conservative had 5,700, or all but 1,000 majority. The 
Liverpool Daily Post of yesterday contains a very amusing account 
of the canvas, from which it appears that the candidates have been 
“interviewed” almost to death, in order to make up, we suppose, 
for their exemption from the tortures of the nomination-day. Not 
only the Home-Kule men, the Female Suffragists, the opponents 
of the Contagious Diseases’ Acts, the Anti-Vaccination Society, 
the Game-Law Abolitionists, and ‘the Old Catholics,” but “ the 
agents for Thorley’s Food for Cattle,” ‘‘ the Early-Closing Men,” 
“the Fifty-Four Hours’ Men,” and finally, ‘‘the Hair Re- 
storers,” are stated to have assailed the unhappy candidates. It 
would seem that the right of voting secretly adds a fresh stimulus 
to the wish to catechise openly. 


The same paper asserts, what is of some importance, 
that “a far larger proportion than usual of the operative 
classes refuse to give information as to how they intend to vote, 
many of them expressing their opinion that secresy has become 
compulsory ; and there are consequently far less reliable data than 
heretofore from which to form an opinion as to the final result. 
Others, again, declare positively that they will not vote except on 
the usual terms,”—to wit, bribes; aud as it takes confidence in your 
fellow-creatures to pay money without knowing that you get your 





money's worth, and as bribers are not as a rule weakly trustfal, it 
is apprehended that the total vote will show very large absten- 
tionsindeed. ‘There are from 11,000 to 12,000 names on the Preston 
register. The Ballot had succeeded, as far as we could learn, 
even in Preston, on one point, ‘There was no tumult and no 
intoxication in the streets on ‘Thursday evening. The election- 
day came on even more quietly than an ordinary Sunday. 


The Imperial host and guests at Berlin must have been more 
than usually inclined during the week of festivity to agree with 
the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis that ‘ life would be very tolerable 
but for its enjoyments.’ They had been embracing, toasting, 
reviewing, and conferring distinctions on each other and on each 
other’s Ministers al] the week, till even the telegrams became quite 
unreadable, and the details as bad as the late G. P. R. James's 
accounts of slashed doublets and velvet jerkins. As a grand cere- 
monial recognition of the new Emperor and Empire, the visit 
was undoubtedly a great success. Everything was harmonious 
and magnificent, but it is confidently,—very likely erroneously,— 
asserted that Prince Bismarck had looked for serious diplomatic 
results in which he has been disappointed. There seems to be 
a general consensus of testimony that no written agreements 
at all events, have resulted, or will result, from the triple meeting 
at Berlin, but we very much doubt whether anything of that kind 
was anticipated by the initiated. The most curious incident was 
the asserted appointment of the Austrian Emperor to the com- 
mand of the 16th Schleswig-Holstein Regiment of Hussars,— 
curious, that is, unless, indeed, Francis Joseph has requested 
and obtained from the Emperor of Germany a promise to 
carry out the Danish article of the Treaty of Prague, by which 
the purely Danish strip of Schleswig was to be given back to 
Denmark. If it be so, which is very improbable, we shall heartily 
rejoice. If it be not so, Francis Joseph’s new uniform will, 
as the Deébats says, be a sort of political Nessus shirt for 
the humbled and defeated signatary of the Convention of Gastein 
and the Treaty of Prague. It looks as though Emperor William 
had been pouring contempt on Emperor Francis—under the 
outward form of a compliment. 








That we have not yet reached perfection in the conduct of Peace 
Manceuvres has been made plain by the incidents of the week. 
Saturday closed with an interesting series of movements, which 
brought the invaders over the little stream so long a bone of con- 
tention. Sir John Michel, having a good staff, and being willing to 
give heed to its advice, had fairly overthrown Sir Robert Walpole. 
The line of the Wiley was conquered in a fashion which would 
have forced him to retreat. Of course he did not, but it was not 
a matter of course that the Duke of Cambridge should set the two 
corps to fight what is called a ‘‘ Brighton battle.” Monday was 
consumed in those nursery gambols, and on Tuesday the two 
Generals contended for the palm. Again it was won by the 
invaders, but again it was snatched away. We have in another 
column exposed the reasons or unreasons for that course. Finally, 
ou Thursday 30,000 men paraded on a grand grassy hill, and every- 
body was delighted. Looking back at the fortnight, our feelings 
are “mixed.” Really the Horse Guards must do better, if the 
ceremony is to be aunual. 


The Congress of the [nternationalists at the Hague terminated 
on Saturday last, and the results, which we have elsewhere 
examined, were principally these:—The Federalists, who were 
against a political organization, were beaten at all points, and some 
of their chiefs driven from the society :—the Centralising General 
Council got a great victory, and its power was lodged in the hands 
of Karl Marx and his friends; but the society was broken 
asunder by a double secession; not only were the English, 
French, Spanish, Swiss, and Belgian Federalists alienated, but 
the strongest French Centralists, the party of Blanqui, seem to 
have been alienated also. The Parisian workmen declared that, 
with all their respect for Blanqui himself, they repudiated the 
followers of Blanqui, desiring no secret association, but an open 
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political victory for the Proletariat, which should result in abolish- | —ennobled for political exigency quite as much as for legal disting. 
ing ‘‘classes” in France. Hence the Blanquists retired from the | tion.” He utterly opposed continuing the functions of the House 
Congress, and are now disaffected to it. The net result is a of Lords as a Court of Appeal, and would propose in its place a 
victory for the German Centralists, who have beaten (and of | single Court of Appeal of eight salaried members, representing 
course alienated) all their opponents, to be worked, as a corre- , Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, as well as England, of which 
spondent of the Indépendance Belge says, by Germans, the new all the Law Lords might be made ex-officio unpaid members, 
Council to sit at New York, because neither at Leipzig nor at which should sit all the legal terms,—in two divisions, if 
Berlin will they be permitted to sit. It is but the German Rump necessary,—and which could well dispose of all the businesg 
of the International which has migrated to New York. now assigned to the House of Lords, the Judicial Committeg 

a of the Privy Council, and the Exchequer Chamber. As regardg 
Congresses abound, and of all Congresses the most alarming for | the decentralisation of our Judicial system, and its distriby. 
the breadth and vagueness of its subjects is that of the Social | tion for the sake of greater promptitude and economy in the local 
Science Association. This was opened by the President of the centres, Sir J. D. Coleridge took very much the view set forth a 
year, Lord Napier and Ettrick, sometime our Ambassador in | few weeks ago in these columns. The very first object was to 
Russia, and more recently Governor of Madras, on Wednesday, in | maintain, and if possible even raise, the character of our Judges 
an able inaugural address, which dealt chiefly with the subjects of | and our Bar, and he protested ‘ with his whole soul’ against the 
land tenure, settlement, entail, and primogeniture, on all which | assumption that the sole object of our legal system was the cheap 
subjects Lord Napier is a bold reformer, greatly opposed | and speedy despatch of the business of suitors. No one will assert 
to all laws which hamper the thorough cultivation of the that Sir J. D. Coleridge’s address on Law reform indicated a 
land, and tend to accumulate it artificially in few hands. | ‘lethargic’ temper in the matter, or want of ‘ breadth of view and 
Not that Lord Napier thinks large estates an evil. He/ manliness of mind.’ 
asserted that large estates are often the best managed, and saa rine ame 
admitted that, in Scotland at least, rigidly settled estates are often| ‘There has been arumour that France, alarmed at the hostile 
found cultivated up to the highest point, while estates perfectly | temper of Italy, has been taking precautions so to undermine the 
free from all legal shackles are sometimes found in a miserable con- | Mont Cenis Tunnel on the French side that, in case of war, it 
dition. Still he would, of course, do all in his power to discour- | could be easily destroyed; and, in point of fact, the French 
age settlements which prevent the tenant for life from getting | engineers do seem to have been engaged, though without 
the highest yield out of the land. He was hostile to settlements, | authority, in some such operations. But without receiving any 
but he did not say how he would enable the proprietor to provide | femonstrances from Italy, the French Government has ordered 
for his children, on his marriage, unless Lord Napier meant that | the immediate discontinuance of these operations. Could not the 
he would force him either to sub-divide or to sell the estate, if he | Tunnel itself be neutralised, —forbidden to either nation in case of 
wished to provide at all for more than one child. That would at | War, under the guarantee of all the European Powers? There is 
present be so much against the instincts which treat an estate as a | Something frightful in the thought of the sacrifice of all the labour 
family home, that in some way or other the law would be evaded. | and wealth essential to these great international undertakings at 
| the first quarrel between two peoples. We suppose the Atlantic 


Lord Napier insisted that £70,000,000 ought to be spent right Cable, for instance, would, under present circumstances, be ruth- 
out on labourers’ cottages, of which he affirmed that at least a lessly cut, if war broke out between America and any European 
third, numbering 700,000, would need to be completely rebuilt, | country. 
at an expense of at least £100 each; and he affirmed that almost It seems probable that the threatened Bakers’ Strike will be 
all this must come out of the landlords’ pockets, as it would od by a very fair compromise between masters and men, 
impossible to charge the labourer an adequate rent. That is not | suggested at a conference held on Wednesday. The masters are 
hopeful. We, on the contrary, hope before long to see the agri- willing to agree to the twelve-hours day, to begin at 4 a.m., with 
we mapa ane he See a Foran SES Ns enyep rhadred proviso, that in all shops where the hour of commencement 
enable him to pay a good rent for the better accommodation he | shall be earlier than 4 a.m., the journeymen bakers shall be en- 


requires. Ee | titled to extra wages, the minimum excess to be five shillings a 


The Attorney-General, Sir John D. Coleridge, M.P., opened the | week above the scale of wages in the ordinary shops. There has 
department of ‘* Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law” on | been an adjournment to allow the men time to deliberate on this 


Thursday, in an address apparently meant to confute some hostile | proposal, but there seems to be at present every chance of its 
critic who had described him as a Law reformer in these | acceptance. The men have behaved very well throughout, and 


terms :—‘‘ A lethargic amateur, knowing nothing about the law, | their case for improved conditions of labour has been an enormously 


and if possible caring less, altogether wanting in breadth of , strong one. ae 

view and manliness of mind, perfectly satisfied with everything as | There is a rumour, not yet even semi-officially confirmed, that 
it exists, and the indolent, but inveterate foe of all improvement.” | negotiations are pending between Austria and Germany for a 
Sir John’s answer to this caricature was not controversial, but |G 3toms’ Union between the Zollverein and Austria,—the 
practical. He pledged himself to introduce a large measure to | Austrian Empire, we presume, but possibly Hungary and the 
reform the law of juries, which, if it ever passed—and he declared | Rastern peovinoes, may not be included. The terms are said to 
he intended to do all in his power to promote it—would introduce | be,—a common tariff for the external boundary of the Union, a 
very large and important alterations into one of the most useful | gradual abolition of duties on the internal frontiers to be carried 
of our institutions. He declared that the question of the pro- out within five years, a common coinage, and a joint Customs’ 
cedure of the law could not generally be discussed or settled with | Parliament for Austria and Germany on all matters of Customs’ 
any advantage till you had clearly conceived what the law itself | a ,ti05 and commerce. If this rumour be true, Austria must be 
was to be; thus you can hardly determine any question of the pro- | intending to throw herself pretty cordially on the support of 
cedure of the law till you have determined the actual relation to | Germany for the future. 

be established between law and equity,—for instance, that they | ee 
are to be united, and the conditions of the union. The new| - ‘Phere is another rumour, with apparently strong foundation, that 
system must be drawn out in something like a code, but that | negotiations have been resumed between England and France for 
was no objection, for he believed a code of English law to be | the conclusion of a modified Commercial Treaty, on some such 
quite attainable, and more feasible than a digest, and that we | },,i5 as this:—France proposes, as we understand it, in all in- 
should have had a code by this time, if all the effort had been | stances in which she taxes the import of raw materials, to put also 
devoted to it which has been feebly wasted on attempts to get a| on manufactured goods made of the same raw materials a compensa- 


—. ————_—_—_—_—__— | tory import duty which shall not be more than enough to prevent 

On the question of the Supreme Court of Appeal, Sir John Cole- | the foreign manufacturers from having any advantage by virtue of 
ridge spoke with considerable force. ‘The Common-Law appeals to their presumably cheaper raw material, and therefore shall not be 
the House of Lords were as unsatisfactory as could be, and not long | protective,—such as 2 per cent. ad valorem on cotton manu- 
since even the Chancery appeals were practically heard and | factures, 2} per cent. on silk, 3 per cent. on woollen,—duties 
decided by a single Law Lord, at whose judgments a cynical | supposed to be not more than enough to balance the advantages 
Peer (evidently Lord Westbury) used to say that he held up his, of England and other countries in having untaxed cotton, 
hands ‘in respectful amazement.” Sir J. D. Coleridge asserted | silk, and wool. If a Treaty of this kind be made, it would 
that there was no presumption in favour of giving the power of | be, it is said, for an indefinite period and continued by tacit 
deciding cases on the last appeal to ‘two or three ennobled lawyers, |consent. In case either nation wished to alter any article, 
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jt would not be necessary to denounce the whole Treaty, but 
only to give a specified notice of the determination of the par- 
ticular clause. As to the English: chances of such a Treaty, it is, 
of course, as yet impossible to judge. Whether these “‘ compen- 
gatory duties,” to which the French deny any protective character, 
would really act protectively or not, it is impossible without the 
closest scrutiny to say ; for itis hardly possible to find exactly com- 

tory duties, levied ad valorem on manufactures, for ad valorem 
taxes on their raw materials. In one manufacture of a given raw 
aaterial, the cost of the manufacture may be 9 per cent. of the 
whole value ; in another of the same raw material not 45 per cent. 
It is pretty certain, too, that some members of our Cabinet object 
¢o any new commercial Treaties with countries averse to free-trade. 
We should say that the chances are against the success of the 
negotiation. 

The Times has virtually, though not expressly, retracted its 
accusation against all true Roman Catholics not “liberal to 
laxity,” that they would not admit the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
to be “a crime, or even a mistake.” Sir George Bowyer, who is 
certainly not ‘liberal to laxity,” has written to say that he 
regards it as both a crime and a mistake, and that he knows many, 
both of the clergy and laity, who hold the same opinion. Mr. 
Archer Shee also writes to describe it as ‘‘ a detestable act of politi- 
cal and social perfidy,” and to protest against the notion that good 
Catholics may not stigmatise it in any way they please. Further, 
Dr. Newman writes with his usual force to Friday’s Times to assert 
that “no Pope can make evil good. No Pope has any power over 
those eternal moral principles which God has imprinted on our 
hearts and consciences,”—and to describe the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew as a series of ‘treacherous and savage acts.” 
Finally, Lord Denbigh, who long ago said he was *‘ an English- 
man, if you please, but a Catholic’first,” declares that he entirely 
agrees about St. Bartholomew with Sir George Bowyer. Under these 
circumstances, the Times bas harked back. It has first deducted 
all “true English gentlemen,” whether Roman Catholics or not, 
from its category of ‘‘ true Roman Catholics,”—asserting the two 
-categories to be really incompatible, and the English character to 
be the more vital of thetwo; next, it has deducted all *‘ Gallican ” 
Catholics ; and has, on the whole, conveyed the impression that 
it wishes to define ‘‘ true Roman Catholics” as meaning nothing 
more than Roman Catholics who would defend the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, in which case we need not remark that its 


is, that the French Foreign Office, or their ambassadors, or both, 
lied horribly, and that Rome was only too eager to believe the lies. 
Probably the Pope did not realise in those days that he was infallible 
when he spoke ex cathedré. If he had, he would have hesitated, 
for the Church's sake, to betray his immense fallibility as an 
ordinary ruler. 


One of the most beautiful spots in the Swiss portion of the 
beautiful valley of the Inn has suffered a terrible calamity. 
Zernetz, situated just at the point where a little cross-valley 
from Mals in the Vintechgau, strikes the Engadine, was all 
but destroyed by fire on September 5. Like most of the villages 
in this part of Switzerland, it was almost wholly built of wood 
and roofed with pine—dry as magnificent weather could make it, 
—and in a few hours 115 houses were burnt to the ground and 
400 villagers rendered homeless. All the houses ought, under a 
very recent Swiss Act, to have been insured; but it had not yet 
come into full operation, and many of these poor people are utterly 
ruined. ‘The demeanour of the peasants is described as having 
been, as is usual in these far too frequent calamities, curiously 
dignified and manly,—grateful to pathos to those who volunteered 
to help them, but entirely devoid of solicitation, express or implied. 
The Engadine, which is celebrated both for its scenery and its 
pastry, has conferred many pleasures of taste (in both kinds) on 
Londoners, and contributed many cooks to all the European capi- 
tals. Might we not help to rebuild Zernetz? It is announced in 
the Zimes that Mr. Arthur E. V. Strettell (banking with Messrs, 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard Street) will receive and trans- 
mit to the Mayor of Zernetz any contributions sent to him. We 
may add that Zernetz, like all the Romansch towns, is 
Protestant. 


Our correspondent ‘‘ J. B.” sends us a second letter this week, 
for which, however, as the subject is not one to which we can 
devote much space, we cannot find room. In substance it says 
that the document from which we quoted in our last issue is not 
what it purports to be—a return by the Markets’ Committee of 
the Fish supply of the Metropolis—but a statement by a private 
compiler of the quantity of fish received at Billingsgate; and 
further, that the Corporation is most anxious to carry out Lady 
Burdett Coutts’s intention with respect to Columbia Market, but 
cannot. If it cannot, we are unable to conceive a more signal 
proof of incompetence. ‘Thousands of tons of fish are annually 
wasted as manure, and we are asked to believe that those who 


assertion of last week was not merely true, but a truism, though catch them cannot be induced to send them to London. ‘They 


unfortunately so expressed as to seem like a fierce and paradoxical 
charge of cruel and bloody intolerance against all true Roman 
Catholics. 


prefer to waste rather than sell. 1 


Dr. Harvey Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle, gave a new turn to 


The general drift of the evidence about this most wicked of | the “‘ heathenism ” question raised between Mr. Thakdr and the 


massacres seems to be very much what we described last week— 
that there was much previous deliberation among the leaders 


Archbishop of Canterbury, by a sermon preached last Sunday in 
Carlisle Cathedral, upon the text, ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth, 


of the Court party, Catherine de Medici’s party, as to the | ye are the light of the world,” in which he drew a picture of what 


desirability of extinguishing the Huguenot heresy before the 


the educated Hindoo might expect tofind in England asthe practical 


massacre ; that the massacre, when it came, was, nevertheless, | result of that English Christianity which the missionaries urge upon 


not deliberately planned by the heads of the party, but more or 


him, and whathe would really find,—a picture of course more or less 


less a sudden personal act of Catherine’s own ; that its nature was reproachful and not to our advantage. Thereupon the vigorous, 
grossly misrepresented at first, both at Rome and in London, so | masculine, and (morally) somewhat coarse lay-preacher of the Pall 
that Elizabeth herself half believed for a time that it was a| Mall Gazette turned round upon the Bishop very savagely for his re- 
merely defensive measure taken against a bloody Huguenot proaches to Englishmen because they donot live up toan ideal “ which 
plot; but that Rome having expressed her joy officially before | peyer has been realised, which never can be realised, which hardly 
the nature of the act was properly understood, has never officially any one wishes to seerealised,” reproaches which the writer declared 
recanted that expression of joy, and still, therefore, is justly | to be as unmeaning as ‘‘ an exhortation from a judge in former times 
credited with secret sympathy for it. There is not, however, and | to John Doe or Richard Roe to give up his litigious habits would 
never was, any manner of excuse for attributing any such sympathy | jaye been.” It seems a little unfair to expect a clergyman of any 
to the majority of Roman Catholics, however “true.” No falser, or | Christian Church to accept this able writer's position on these 





more mischievous statement in the present state of British politics, subjects, which is pretty nearly this,—‘ Christianity, asa whole, if 


¢an hardly be conceived,—unless one that modern Protestant 


feeling would justify a massacre of Roman Catholics. 


As the literature on the subject of this Massacre is attracting some 
attention, we may extract a curious passage from the festival oration 
delivered at Rome, on receipt of the news of the Massacre, by Marcus 
Antonius Muretus, which confirms the view taken above of the 
French Ambassador's gross misrepresentation of the true nature of 
Muretus is speaking of the Huguenots, and 
says :—‘‘ Veriti non sunt adversus illius regis caput ac salutem 
conjurare, a quo post tot atrocia facinora non modo veniam 
Consecuti erant sed etiam benigne et amanter excepti.” And | 


the event. 


he goes on in the same strain to the following apostrophe :—‘« O 
noctem illam memorabilem,—que paucorum seditiosorum interitu 
regem a praesenti caedis periculo, regnum a perpetuo civilium bel- 
lorum formidine liberavit!” ‘The sum and substance of the matter 


there be such a whole, is not true, though certain doctrines in- 
cluded in it are very important probabilities; therefore you have 
no business to recommend any one to accept ordinary Christian 
assumptions as the guiding principles of practical life.” Again, in 
addressing men who, like the English clergy, of course strenuously 
reject that position, the further assumption, on which the writer 
in the Pall Mall appears to fall back,—that it is sentimental and 
absurd to hold up to the world a moral ideal which will not, and 
cannot as a matter of fact be actually worked out in the world,—ia 
surely almost silly. Is it sentimental to urge men to be always 
| logical, or to reproach them for being illogical? You know they won't 
land can’t be always logical. Not the less you may make them 
more logical by urging logic, and their own want of logic, om 
their attention. 


Consols were on Friday 924 for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. [tity ccqrisesd in the German ton” aesets tutte 


—@—— 
“THE EMPIRE IS PEACE.” 
RINCE BISMARCK has added his official assurance to 


those which have already been given by august and | 


other personages in Europe, that the triple embraces which 


have taken place between crowned heads in Berlin mean | 


peace. History is now to stand still for a little, if it 


will be guided by him, so says Prince Bismarck, and | 


leave us time to reflect coolly on the magnitude of 
the events which have happened. Hence even the bour- 
geoisie may rejoice. Berlin has made the Prince for the first 
time one of its citizens, and the Prince is anxious to ad- 
minister a cordial to the hearts of its burghers, and of the 
burghers of all other German municipalities at the same 
time. So he assures them that the meeting and festi- 
vities of the three Emperors will not only be favour- 
able to peace, but that it will increase the general con- 
fidence of the world in peace being maintained,—a general 
confidence which, as the Prince justly remarks, is almost as im- 
portant to the prosperity of great cities as the actual security 
of peace itself. Oredit is injured by rumour almost as much 
as by catastrophe. When Emperors embrace, smaller people 
will take heart. Prince Bismarck is willing to believe himself, 
and to assure the world, that no one of the three Emperors 
had come with any wish in his heart which could not be 
equally heartily accepted by the other two; that no aggres- 
sive thought in relation to any power whatever had been the 
motive of the interview; and that it would show clearly to 
the enemies of peace how difficult it would be for them to 
disturb it. The result of the meeting, then, is to give asolemn 
and cordial recognition to the new German Empire and to 
secure peace. The Empire means peace. 

No doubt. Successful Empires almost always do. Great 
successes are not lightly hazarded. The French Empire 
meant peace as long as the French Empire was popular and 
safe. The German Empire will mean peace as long as the 
German Empire is popular and safe. But the Imperial embraces 
had a real drift not the less, and the Prince has proclaimed 
it. It was to show “the enemies of peace,’—which means 
all active sympathisers with Alsace and Lorraine,—that it 
would be almost impossible to disturb the new arrangement. 
Russia is the power of which the Germans feel the greatest 
fear and jealousy. The Czar has gone to congratulate the 
Emperor ; and while assuring the French Ambassador, in the 
warmest terms, that he would have taken part in no ceremony 
of which the significance was hostile to France, he has added 


in the distinctest manner,—not in words,—that if France | 


counts upon him to help her in disturbing the status quo, she 
reckons without her host. Austria is the power on which, 
after France, Germany has heaped the greatest humiliation. 
The Emperor of Austria had hoped for that German Imperial 
dignity which Prussia, abler and more competent for the work 
of uniting Germany, has made her own. The Emperor of 
Austria was beaten six years ago by Prussia in a war not 
perhaps quite so disastrous and overwhelming as that which 
crushed France, but still, at the time it occurred, quite unique 
in history for the magnitude and rapidity of the overthrow. 
Francis Joseph has gone to Berlin and accepted the most 
flattering and emphatic attentions from the new Emperor. All 
monuments and pictures commemorating the disasters of Austria 
in 1866 were removed from the public places of resort where he 
was expected to be. In a mock fight which he witnessed, the 
whole of the Imperial Staff was captured by the Regiment of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph,—an incident cleverly con- 
ceived, but verging too obviously on irony. Further, he was, 


Austria is willing 
for the time at least, to be perfectly neutral on those 
|questions which divide her from Russia, if Russia, in her 
| turn, will be equally neutral. There is a general consent to 
concur with Prince Bismarck in the wish that history may 
| stand still a bit. France is not to be humiliated anew, but 
|she is to be warned that any attempt to foment disunion 
| between the three great Empires of the East will humi- 
liate her anew. France, as M. John Lemoinne says, is told 
that she is the subject “which divides the European Powers 
the least.” Whatever else they may wish, they all wish to. 
keep her quiet just now. 

So “the Empire is peace.” But it is a peace of very 
unstable equilibrium. Prince Bismarck is beginning probably 
to see that whatever he might have hoped for, had he con- 
sented to forego Alsace and Lorraine, he can rationally 
hope for nothing better just now than that history should 
stand still a little, and let the new Empire have time to breathe, 
Austria and Russia can be drawn, through the influence 
of Germany, into a position of temporary equilibrium, for 
neither of them is ready to fight, and both of them are 
overawed by the great German power. But they cannot be 
made into hearty allies; and with France profoundly resentful 
of the fate of her former Eastern provinces, Russia and Austria 
know perfectly well that excellent opportunities for settling their 
difference of policy will only be postponed. Had France been 
generously treated, the intense prudence, timidity, and cau- 
tion of her great rural population might have secured the- 
Republic by this time for the interests of a lasting peace. It 
would be nearer the mark for new-made Emperors to say, 
‘ The Empire is Truce.’ 





THE FATE OF THE INTERNATIONAL. 


HE new political planetoid, already small enough, is im 
virtual disruption ; the International is now indeed inter- 
national,—divided among the nations,—and it is questionable 
even whether its fragments will follow the same approximate 
orbit as the former whole. And yet the meeting of this super- 
fluously dreaded Society at the Hague did not result in the vic- 
tory of the Federalists. The party of the Centralists, the ‘*‘ party 
of action,” apparently triumphed ; the General Council obtained 
increased powers, and is to emigrate to New York, to be out of 
the depressing influences of English moderation ; but the vic- 
tory cost the partisans of Dr. Karl Marx dear, A number of 
his opponents have called together a sort of opposition Con- 
gress, to be held in London this month, in which the social 
interests of the working-classes, and not their political organi- 
sation, are to be discussed; and it is well understood that the 
beaten party, the party of moderation, has, if it has not 
seceded from the Society, at least withdrawn from it the kind 
of support which is needful to carry out Dr. Karl Marx’s able 
and valiant conceptions. Dr. Marx in New York, if he goes 
there, will find himself without even the little prestige 
which he had in London. He will have to operate 
through Irishmen and Germans, — for American working- 
men are still less inclined to revolution than the English, 
and even the Germans in their American phase are 
not particularly suited to his purpose. He will have to 
operate in a country in which the idea of revolution is 
thoroughly unpopular, and he will soon find out that his only 
suitable instruments, the Irish, are not really interested in his 
plans, except so far as they serve to minister to their own 
Irish dreams. The Irish have no theoretic enthusiasm on 
the subject of the organisation of labour. They have a great 
appetite for land, but it is for private property in land, 








—if we may trust the positive statement of the Spener 
Gazette,—made by the Emperor of Germany, honorary Colonel | 
of the 16th Regiment of Schleswig-Holstein, and that with | 
the Danish articles of the Treaty of Prague still set at| 
defiance. Ail these singularly anxious, if, after the little | 
refined German fashion, almost overdone, attentions, | 
are meant to reassure Francis Joseph as to the fate| 
of his remaining German provinces. The German Em-| 
peror does not covet them. He recognises the mission of | 


Austria to the semi-civilised races on the Danube, and knows | °¥ 


that she can do little without German subjects to help her. | 
She shall have the full support of the new Empire, | 
condition Austria does not trouble the political waters by | 
bickerings with the Czar,—that she gives France no op-| 
portunity to avail herself of a Russian alliance. Francis | 


Joseph, then, and his Minister, in graciously accepting | sympathy for Dr. Marx’s schemes. 








not for land as a great natural agent for the eleva- 
tion of a class; and they are, moreover, wanting in the 
dourness and persistency of purpose which a disinterested 
agitator for dreamy abstract social ends like those of Dr. 
Marx really needs. Dr. Marx in New York will be Dr. Marx 
in paralysis. He will have but little of that active contact 
with the fanatic French zeal for socialistic doctrine, which has 
been so useful to him in keeping up his own. He will feel as 
Archimedes would have felt, if ever he had got to that point 
tside the world from which he said that he could move the 
world,—an exile contriving imaginary levers, without sympathy 


on | and without hope. 


For the meeting at the Hague has proved at least this, 
—that nowhere among the working-classes of Europe and 
America, except in Germany and France, is there much 
The chief part taken by 
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America in the Congress was a fruitless fight on behalf of a! first result would not be the abandonment of any ambitious 
quite different (and no doubt a much worse) order of ideas | scheme for the organisation of labour and the merging of the 
than even that of Dr. Marx and his friends,—the views of | individual in the class, in favour of the old system of private 
Victoria Woodhull and the “Free-love”’ party in America, a | possessions and the monopoly of capital by individuals? The 
part. that belongs to the bourgeois, and not to the working- ‘theorists of the International must be blind indeed if they 
class section of society, and with which the true working-| cannot see that the very individualism which they so much 
class has no kind of sympathy, as the International | decry in the comfortable classes, is the result of universal 
romptly proved by disallowing Mr. West’s credentials. | tendencies which nothing but misery can ever weaken, and 
The most characteristic of the English working-class, | that, therefore, their own root-and-branch remedy must cease 
with almost all those of Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and | to have attractions for the working-class precisely at the point 
Spain, were for the less revolutionary view of the duties | at which, if ever, it begins to benefit them. In the countries 
of the International, and some even of the French deputies | which have already had the most prosperity and freedom, the 
took the same line. It was only the extreme Frenchmen | working-class has already tasted many of the privileges of 
and the Germans who by their joint support of Dr. Marx property, and consequently they thoroughly distrast Dr. Marx’s 
obtained for him and his friends the ambiguous victory by theoretic remedy, and wish to limit the work of the Inter- 
which they carried the centralising scheme and the removal | national to the duties of a Central Trades’ Union. We do not 
of the General Council to New York. The fact is significant | at all grudge Dr. Marx to New York,—on the contrary, 
enough. In countries like England, Belgium, Italy, America, | we think London can well spare him, and that he 
where there has been real freedom, and even in Spain, where! will learn wisdom in New York. Whether his experi- 
there is very little, there is no sort of sympathy with the | ence there will not induce him to revise his deeply con- 
doctrinaire socialism of the Internationalist leaders, and the | sidered views on the subject of ‘Capital,’ and perhaps to 
true objects of the International are conceived to be rather the | throw aside instead of continuing the work on “ Das Capital,” 
objects of a European Trades’ Union than the objects of a/ we will not venture to predict. But we will venture to pre- 
revolutionary society. But in Prussia and in the great French | dict that he will find his theories even less adapted to the 
cities where centralising governments have long familiarised | longitude of New York than to that of London, for in 
the revolutionary party with equally centralising dreams| the United States he will meet with a proletariat that is 
of the opposite kind, these wild notions of claiming all the| already far advanced on its way to moderate wealth, and 
capital of a country as a sort of mighty trust-fund to be/ therefore less inclined than any in this country to preach 
used for the purposes of the community at large, have set the | revolutionary theories and to indulge socialistic dreams. The 
brains of men on fire, and the delegates from these countries | star of the Commune has already passed its not very elevated 
accordingly deem no change of any worth which does not | meridian altitude, and,—unless it be in Russia,—weshall hardly 
reverse the existing order of society, and enable the Pro-| ever see it so high again as it was in the year of the great 
letariat,—or those of them, at least, who can be persuaded to | war between the two great military Governments. 
take this view, and they are not so many as might be : 








imagined,—to claim the capital and land of every country in 

trust for their own use and that of their children. The key- THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 

note of the speeches of the majority at the Hague meeting HE news of the week from the United States has given us 
was dislike and contempt for the bourgeoisie, and resolve | little definite information regarding the chances of the 


never to let them creep into the management of the Inter- | candidates, but on the whole, tends to deepen our impression 
national. Dr. Marx said that all the Sections in every country | that General Grant has been steadily gaining ground, and Mr. 
should take care that the great majority of their members | Greeley as steadily losing it. We are still in the dark as to the 
were true working-men, and not working-men of that spurious | views or feelings of two very important sections of the elec- 
kind who had already got into possession of a certain amount | tors,—the sagacious politicians “on the fence,” who are 
of capital. In fact, as far as we understand his views, it is | anxious above all things not to be on the losing side ; and the 
only those who have never had any capital, who have any | ignobile vulgus, as the politicians think them, who do not 
right or title to the use of it. But Dr. Marx is already | care for the bustle of political intrigue, and affect quiet, 
apparently discovering that however ill-used the working- | stay-at-home ways. The former class are waiting for a more 
class in all countries may be disposed to think itself, in relation | emphatic pronouncement of the national judgment than has 
to the terms of the existing bargains made by capitalists with | yet been intelligibly given, and the latter will not make their 
its members, no disposition appears in any country where | voice heard before the time for voting comes. On these we 
combination has been free, to exchange the ideal of other | must rely, nevertheless, for a true expression of the feeling of 
classes in relation to property, for that of Dr. Marx and his | the country, such as turned the scale most unmistakably in 
allies. In England, in Belgium, in Italy, in Spain, in Switzer- | 1860, 1864, and 1868. We have much faith in the good 
land, and in many parts at least of France, ‘ the Proletariat’ | sense that underlies the character of this part of the American 
is, in habit of mind and in social aspiration, nothing but the | people, who are very nearly akin to Englishmen in their reti- 
lower middle-class over again, dreaming, when it dreams at|cences and reserves. From these, if we could only fathom 
all, of putting together properties such as will render its| their desires, we should learn much more of the real 
members in their own minds ‘independent,’ and dissatisfied | chances of General Grant and Mr. Greeley than from the 
with the actual terms of labour only because they seem to! active political classes, the “scum and dregs,” who, in Hans 
make that time so distant. No Central Council, whether in| Breitmann’s simile of the Lager-beer glass, establish in 
London or New York, will produce much impression by its jelection times “a bully Wahlverwandschaft, or Elections- 
decrees on men of this stamp; and in all probability, it | Sympathie.” But the newspapers throw little light on this 
is only the severe preventive despotism of the last twenty | aspect of the coming struggle, while we are overwhelmed by 
years of Prussian and French society, which has led the} an inundation of speeches, letters, and “cards” from men 
working-classes of Prussia and France to indulge in dreams so | who having committed themselves early to one side or the other, 
alien from those of the same class in countries where combi-| have little new to say. One or two elections, indeed, that 
nation and discussion have been perfectly free. Dr. Marx, in | have taken place give indications of the drift of opinion among 
his pity for the condition of the Proletariat in Europe, forgets | the rural voters. The small freeholders whoform the back-bone 
that he ought to judge of what its members, when relieved | of the Republic in Maine and Vermont, have, in the elections of 
from the pressure of physical wants, would wish for, by noting | State officers shown an immense preponderance of General 
the dispositions of that lower bourgeoisie which he so much | Grant’s supporters; but in these States the Democrats have 
despises and distrusts ; for these are men precisely of the same | always been weak, and the Liberal Republican Secessionists have 
stock, and have been moulded by the same general circumstances, | failed to break up the regular organisation of the party. The Ad- 
as the working-class, differing from them only in the degree of | ministrationists insist that these Republican victories foreshadow 
their success. If, then, nothing is further from these people, | the accession of the whole of New England to the causeof Grant, 
as Dr. Marx not only admits, but contends, than to give them-| but Mr. Greeley’s partisans consider themselves assured of 
selves up to the service of a great political and social organi- success in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
sation, if they have precisely the same domestic cravings, | Of the principal States of the Centre, New York and New 
precisely the same love of dealing absolutely with a little | Jersey are reckoned among the strongholds of the Democrats ; 
private store of capital of their own, which marks the rich, | but in both, the “Straight-out” schism, to which we shall 
what possible ground can there be to hope that if the efforts | presently refer, may very possibly disconcert the calculations 
of Dr. Marx were ever to succeed in raising the level | of those who sustain the Baltimore “ ticket ” and “ platform.” 
of the whole Proletariat in any country whatever, the very | On the 8th of October, Pennsylvania will vote, and the verdict 
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of “the Keystone State” will probably determine the views 
of all the waverers and waiters on Providence. On the same 
day, the three Western States of Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa will 
go to the poll, and as it is in these, with the aid of the Liberal 
Republicans, that Mr. Greeley expects to obtain his majority, 
a defeat, or even a doubtful victory, would be a death-blow to 
his hopes. The New York elections do not come off until 
November, but before that month is upon us everybody will 
know who is to be President for the next four years. 

The Convention of the “ Straight-out’’ Democrats, which 
was held at Louisville on the 3rd inst., was convoked by an 
obscure Kentuckian politician, Colonel Blanton Duncan. Its 
object was to protest against the adoption by the Baltimore 
Convention of “an unrepentant Radical,” to repudiate the 
Greeley and Gratz-Brown ticket, and to select legitimate 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 


We learn by cable telegram that Mr. O’Conor, a New York | 


lawyer of good repute, and one of the prosecutors of the Tam- 
many Ring, has been chosen as the “ Straight-out” candidate 
for President, and Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
for Vice-President; and that, in spite of the refusal of 
the nomination by those gentlemen, the “ticket” will 
be duly put forward and voted for by a number of mal- 
contents both from the Democratic and Liberal Republican 
camps. If this project should be carried out, it will be 
done of course without any hope of success, but it may aid 
the Administration party by dividing the opposing factions, as 
did the Bell-and-Everett ticket in 1860. The Greeley party 
maintain, however, that the Louisville seceders are merely 
tools of the Grant managers; and certainly, when the move- 
ment was first started, it did not exhibit many signs of healthy 
life. But as it has progressed it has attracted to itself the 
discontented of every section, free-traders and Civil Service 
reformers, Union Democrats and ex-rebels. It is impossible 
to predict how far it will go, but that it is already formidable 
may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Greeley himself, who 
has been singularly subdued and reticent lately, has gone out 
of his way to denounce the straight-out schism as “a weak 
invention of the enemy.” Meantime both sides have opened | 
fire at each other with the customary weapons of political | 
warfare in America, which, by the way, seems comparable | 
only for foulness and noisomeness with the “ stink-pots ”’ used | 
by Chinese pirates. Charges of every kind, ranging from | 
accusations of criminal offences to mere imputations of politi- | 
cal cowardice and dishonesty, fill the newspapers; and the 
worst of it is, that it is generally believed that there are grounds 
for the greater number of these discreditable attacks and 
insinuations. The manner, at least, in which some of them 
are met is, according to our notions, peculiar. Mr. Gratz 
Brown, the Liberal Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, has been charged with habits of intoxication, 
and with one particular offence of the kind on a speci- 
fied occasion at an hotel in New Haven. Mr. Brown’s 
answer is that he was threatened on that night with an attack 
of cholera, and endeavoured to ward it off by stimulants, 
but he adds that he has been a total abstainer “at various 
intervals ” for several years. “It will scarcely be considered,” 
he says, “that the application of a stimulant for tem- 
porary relief would constitute a departure from that 
purpose to avoid social indulgence which has influenced him 
for some time past.” The New York Nation says that such 








office-seekers, high and low, of every party. To be sure, 
there is not much in Mr. Greeley’s character to command 
| more sympathy than General Grant’s. He appears to be, as 
the New York Nation describes him, “ rather an odd 
with many virtues, but egregiously vain, ludicrously ineom- 
petent in dealing with men, and generally followed by a train 
(of scheming ne’er-do-weels, who flatter him grossly, and get 
money and recommendations to office out of him without stint,” 
This sort of person is scarcely fitted to win the confidence of 
political pessimists and sceptics. But the theory that in. 
' fluences these in supporting Mr. Greeley against General Grant 
| is simply that as honest and capable officers of State are 
practically unattainable, the best thing to be done, to 
borrow a phrase from a somewhat cynical elector writing 
_to a Republican newspaper, is ‘to keep the rascalg 
rotating as fast as possible.” Thus they convince them. 
selves that however bad a candidate Mr. Greeley may 
| be, and however dangerous the people by whom he is sur. 
rounded, it will be better to take him with all his faults, 
than to confirm General Grant in power for another term, and 
thus to condone the many misdeeds of his Administration. No 
| doubt this feeling has a certain force, though it is the outcome 
| of political despair and indifference. But it is scarcely pro- 
| bable that it will outweigh the old attachment of the masseg 
of rural freeholders to the Republican party, the tradition of 
Grant’s magnificent military services, and the suspicions enter- 
tained of Mr. Greeley’s judgment, as well as of the honesty of his 
new entourage. In the United States unexpected develop- 
ments of enthusiasm or displays of apathy may always set at 
naught the most careful calculations, but at present it appears 
‘that the Republicans are likely to carry the Elections in 
| November by nearly as large a majority as they scored in 
1863. 





| 








CLERGYMEN IN DIFFICULTIES. 


T would seem that there are not a few clergymen who are 
so much excited by the prospect of losing the Church’s 
mandat impératif to recite the Damnatory Clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Oreed at Christmas, and on other joyous and suitable 
occasions of that kind, that they declare they must lay down 
their office as clergymen, even if they do not leave the 
Communion, in case this mandat impératif be  with- 
drawn. They won't be satisfied with the right to recite 
it if they please,—that, they say, would be throwing on 
them an individual responsibility of which there is no pre- 
vious trace in the Anglican system, and would be conse- 
quently a slight to the Oreed itself, which would no longer be 
spoken with the voice of the Church, but only with the voice 
of the clergyman who makes his option in its favour. Mr. 
Capes, who has himself been converted both to and from Roman 
Catholicism in the course of his clerical experience, having now 
returned to the communion in which he was born, has made in 
this week’s Guardian a strong appeal to Dr. Pusey and 
others of like mind to pause before they commit themselves 
to regard the projected change in relation to the Athan- 
asian Creed as compelling them to retire from the clerical 
office. He says with great force, in effect something 
of this kind :—*“ Either this proposed change would warrant 
an absolute secession from the Church, or it would not war- 
rant what you are about to do. If the proposed change is a 
disloyalty to the orthodox faith, and in your opinion to 





excuses are becoming absurdly frequent, and should not be 
received. It must be remembered that General Grant himself 
has been charged with this vice, and that President Johnson, 
in one memorable instance, appeared in a state of intoxication 
on a public platform. But the offence, like that of jobbery, is 
one which, however offensive to our European ideas, is easily 
condoned in the United States. The insinuations that General 
Grant has been guilty of corruption do not seem to have been 
proved, or even to have been shown to be probable. No doubt 





he has given offices right and left to relatives and friends, but 
this has been the practice of many Presidents who have ruled 
and retired into private life respected and regretted. 

The failure of General Grant to make a great name for him- | 
self in politics, the indiscretion of those by whom he is 
surrounded, and his opposition to the reforming ten-| 
dencies that have lately gathered strength in New York 
and elsewhere in the States within the past three years 
have no doubt placed him in a very different position | 
from that which he occupied in 1868. But perhaps | 
the most formidable influence at work against him is the | 
profound distrust with which a very large class of intelli- | 
gent and honourable Americans regards the whole crew of | 





God and Christ, so great as to amount to treachery, you 
ought to wash your hands of the Church which is guilty of 
it; as a lay communicant, you would still be participator in 
the guilt, for you could not be a lay communicant without 
admitting that the clergyman who gives you the sacraments 
is still a channel of sacramental grace, and not one whom you 
ought to excommunicate. But if the proposed change is not 
either treachery or disloyalty of this kind, then there can 
be no more reason why you should not hold to your clerical 
office, than why you should not decline to communicate 
with those who do.” We confess that seems to us all but 
unanswerable, and we go on with Mr. Capes to infer that 
practically what most of the High-Church clergy who retire 
from their offices on this account are likely to do, is first to give 
up communion with the English Church altogether, and next 
probably to enter into communion with Rome. Against this alter- 
native Mr. Capes has a great deal to say, and says it very well. 
He asks if the Church of England is half as likely to trouble 
them by new shocks of thekind from which they are now recoiling 
as is the Church of Rome? If giving up a public recitation of 
the Athanasian Creed be a breaking with the past, what 
is accepting a new dogma like Papal Infallibility? You may 
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preak with the past either by loss or by gain. If you 
Jose what you love, you break with the past. But if 





THE WILTSHIRE PEACE MANCUVRES. 


gain what you hate, you break with the past still more. 
Therefore Dr. Pusey and his friends should pause before | 
they commit themselves to any rash move. The dwindling | 
dogmatic authoritativeness of the English Church may be) 


atrial to them, but the growing dogmatic authoritativeness | 


\ Second Series of Autumn Manceuvres are now at an end, 

and although marred by some striking blemishes, they have 
been a great improvement on the operations of last year. Ever 
since the two Camps broke up and fairly took the field, the 
troops have been incessantly in motion, working hard five days 


| outof seven. The marches and counter-marches have been long, 


of the Roman Church would be a much greater trial. Let them ‘ 
keep where they will have least grief to bear, and not take a and would have delighted my Uncle Toby. The Southern 


first step which is most likely to precipitate them into further | Army, especially, has displayed great activity, and has been 
and more anxious steps. employed with a dexterity which does credit to its Staff. The 


We admit entirely that the force of this argument is very | invaders have won all the tactical honours, but to this day 
strong. Only we do not think Mr. Capes, who, in his desire to keep | We do not know how far the gods of the Horse Guards fought 
anxious minds quiet, prudently avoids all but soothing consider- | against their country. For the Manceuvres of 1872 have been 
ations, has put quite forcibly enough the real drift of his argu- | the sport of what is called a“ General Idea,” and this wonder- 
ment. It may be true that the Church of England, slow and | ful ghostly essence, this fantastic creature of the brain, 


cautious as she is, will not be likely to give men of Dr. Pusey’s | 
advanced age any further shock more trying than the modifica- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed. Our National Church is one of | 
deliberate mind, Conservative before all things, and one which, | 
as becomes an Establishment, takes counsel of the most cautious 
of men in religious matters,—statesmen. But it would be 
absurd for any man to imagine that the modification proposed 
in the Athanasian Creed will not be followed by other modi- 
fications in the tests imposed on the clergy. The opinion which 
is tending so strongly against the embodiment of this formula 
in our public worship, is an opinion hostile to all ecclesiastical 
authority in matters of deep religious conviction. Ecclesias- 
tical authority is challenged now every day to justify itself 
by appeal to moral and spiritual truths, and it is only 
because the denunciation of eternal punishments against 
men of heretical creed, seems the most obviously despotic 
and cruel of the feats of ecclesiastical authority, that the 
set is made against it first. What Revelation can bring clearly 
home to the individual soul will remain, and that alone 
will remain, as the creed of those who determine the 
standards of our National Church in future. There are 
already several of the Articles which are quite as difficult 
to justify intellectually as the Damnatory Clauses of the 
Athanasian Oreed, and these only remain unassailed because 
there is a point so much more exposed to moral objection. But 
the authority of the Church, once thoroughly broken down, | 
—and no one can pretend that the English Church has, 
even now, more than the merest shadow of ecclesiastical 
authority, that any one believes any point in her Oreeds 
only because the English Church says it,—it will be simply | 
impossible to prevent further simplifications of Articles of | 
faith accepted in an age when authority did stand for a 
good deal, though no one exactly knew for how much. Every- 
thing tends to the destruction of ecclesiastical authority on | 
dogmatic subjects in Protestant communions. There will soon | 
remain only the great authoritative Church of Rome, and | 
a number of other bodies conceiving divine truth differ- | 
ently, but which accept no authority except the light | 
of divine truth itself. And it is only fair to those | 
who have fancied that they had in the Church of England a | 
real ecclesiastical authority, to admit to them that the modifi- 
cation of the Athanasian Creed, if it be modified, is a sign | 
of greater changes coming in the direction of spiritual indi- | 


vidualism in matters of faith,—by which we do not mean any | 


diminution of the binding power of true faiths, but the admis- 
sion that Churches are nothing but human bodies of men | 
who have learned to combine on the ground of large common | 
elements in their conception of worship. 

This is the undeniable drift of things in all Churches. The | 
old symbols on the basis of which even the Free Churches were | 














compounded of such stuff as dreams are made of and rounded 
with a march-past, has been invoked ever and anon at the 
pleasure of head-quarters to upset the results obtained 
by actual breathing warriors. The authorities prepared two 


armies, set them down at the extremities of a cockpit, and 


told their leaders they had full liberty of action, subject to 
what is called the general idea,—in other words, subject to 
the caprices of a very fanciful fiction. England is invaded. 
There are great armies contending in the Southern counties. 
A diversion is attempted in Dorset, and enemy’s troops are at 
Ringwood, Blandford, Sturminster Newton, Yeovil, and what 
not. On the other side there are corps at Bristol and Bath, 
Pewsey, Wilton and Salisbury, and Aldershot. Sir Robert 
Walpole and Sir John Michel are to move the flesh-and-blood 
soldiers ; somebody behind a cloud, presumably the Duke of 
Cambridge, moves the imaginary troops. And throughout 
the campaign they have done so with a curious felicity, vexing 
the souls of Walpole and Michel ; but we are glad to say that 
the Southern leader disregarded the general idea, and like a 
sensible man struck at the real soldiers. The cream of the joke, 
so far as the general idea is concerned, is this. Obviously the 
fate of England would be decided not in Wiltshire, but Kent 
or Sussex. The great movements and heavy battles in that 
quarter would exert a strong, probably overwhelming, influ- 
ence on the lesser armies dodging over Salisbury Plain. Yet 
no notice is taken of the main tide of strife. The part of 
Hamlet is omitted from the tragedy as edited by the Horse 
Guards. Nevertheless, nothing is more certain than that had 
the main English Army been victorious in the South, the 
enemy in Wilts must have retreated to his ships; and, vice 
versd, the British beaten on the road to London, Walpole 
would have made tracks for the Thames Valley at speed. The 
truth is, these general ideas can be worked out on Kriegs-Spiel 
maps, but are a delusion and a snare when flung like fetters 
over the operations of existing military bodies. If the 
Manceuvres of 1872 prove the executioner of ambitious general 
ideas, which include a front stretching from the Foreland to 
the Severn, they will have performed an acceptable service. 
Practically considered, the movements have been, at least 
on one side, reasonable and interesting. The campaign 
opened on one side with a senseless night march of cavalry to 
obtain results better secured by daylight, and on the other by 
a direct march upon Melbury Abbas, whereby the Southern 
troops obtained possession of the western end of the chalk 
ridge, and by means of their cavalry of the roads to Salisbury. 
On the following day, the Northern force being nailed by 
the general idea to the left bank of the Wiley, the Southerners 
brought their infantry to Fonthill and Teffont, and pushed 
their cavalry towards the watery line of demarcation, Thus 
the general idea had enabled the Southerners to seize not 


originally founded are losing their power, and the members of | only the highways, but a tract of country admirably suited 
them claiming their individual freedom,—witness, for instance, | for a display of tactical skill. On Thursday afternoon, the 
the brave and, we should say, successful fight which Mr. Knight | Commander-in-Chief permitted some foolish cavalry charges 
is making in Dundee for emancipation from the bondage of cer- which had no object. ; The next day it was open to Sir 
tain half-obsolete conceptions for which no better ecclesiastical | Robert Walpole to assail his foe or stand on the defensive. 
authority than a certain amount of concurrence in the founders | He took the latter course, believing, it is said, that ghostly 


of the Church, was ever claimed. ‘Ecclesiastical authority’ in | troops in Warminster protected his right flank. Sir John Michel 
matters of faith must mean a great deal indeed, or it must mean | disregarded the children of the Duke’s fancy, and by clever 


nothing at all. Authority does mean a great deal at Rome. 
Elsewhere, as far as we can see, it is beginning to mean very 
little, and will soon mean nothing at all. Dr. Pusey and his 
friends have in truth to choose between a Church of great and 
ancient authority on the one hand, and surrendering the con- | 


‘and Teffont, and on Saturday they tried again. 


movements so imposed on Walpole that the latter allowed his 
right flank to be turned at Codford. When Michel had done 


| his work, the general idea struck in, and ruled that he could 


not have performed his smart exploit, because there were 
troops at Warminster. So his men were sent back to Fonthill 


Sir Robert 








ception of human authority in matters of dogmatic faith alto- 
gether, on the other. It would be unfair to conceal this from 
them. Spiritual individualism and Rome are the two great 
antagonists of the future. 


did nothing but march and countermarch on the north bank 
of the Wiley. Sir Jobn, cleverly imposing upon his adversary 
‘by a show of force towards his centre, skilfully moved 
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Horsford’s division upon Wilton, crossed the river, and timing 
the whole movements of the corps, stormed Wishford with 


Brownrigg’s division, while he sent Horsford up the Wiley. 


Once more Walpole was tactically beaten, but. here again the 
There were troops at Wilton, 
Walpole was held to have 


general idea intervened. 
though no one saw them. 
been the victim of misplaced confidence in the invisible 
hordes who obeyed the nod of the Duke, and Michel, 
although he had done what was impossible, was _per- 
mitted to move up the river, and encamp on Lamb Down. 
All this might be explained by the general idea, but the pro- 
ceedings of Monday admit of no explanation. For some 
reason unknown, the Duke of Cambridge directed the hostile 
forces to interrupt the play of tactics, and engage in a foolish, 
ordinary, old-fashioned sham-fight. Even the general idea, that 
pet of the Horse Guards’ worthies, was sacrificed to mere child’s- 
play. Then followed the final act of strife. The Northern 
Army had to defend Amesbury, and took post near Stone- 
henge. The Southerners were to get at Amesbury, if they 
could. Again Sir John imposed upon Sir Robert, crossed his 
front and the river also, and seized the London road. This 
was effected by a demonstration on Rox Hill, to cover the 
march of the Divisions from Berwick St. James, to Great 
Durnford. According to the reports, Walpole was again 
outmanceuvred, for he lost his communications without se- 
curing those of his rival. He was the victim, he says, of the 
general idea, for he assumed that Wilton and Salisbury were 
occupied by spectral defenders, whereas the Duke had caused 
them to retreat before an advance of spectral invaders. Into 
the rights and wrongs of the Generals we do not enter, but 
the tyranny of the general idea is comparable to nothing save 
the conduct of De Quincey’s elder brother, who shifted the 
frontiers of Tigro-Sylvania at his will and pleasure. The 
inept general idea apart, it is plain that Michel was sagacious 
and daring, and that Walpole was not sagacious and was 
apathetic. The explanation offered is that Michel listened 
to his staff, while Walpole was his own counsel. However 
that may be, purely defensive tactics, unless succoured by the 
general idea, were proved for the hundredth time to be a 
broken reed. 

Thus there have been at work on the theatre and beyond 
the theatre of war two forces,—the useful tacticians and the 
useless strategists, It was the business of the latter to upset 
the former, and provide on behalf of Walpole compensations 
for the inventiveness and energy of Michel. We do not dis- 
pute the fact that the tactics have been instructive, or that 
the strategy was amusing; but taken together, the product 
is unreason and discontent. As an example of business-like 
capacity on the part of the Horse Guards, we cannot regard 
the campaign as anything but a failure, referable mainly to 
the passion for general ideas, which are mere paper pellets of 
the brain. At the best, the Autumn Mancuvres must fall 
short of reality, but they become ridiculous when performed 
under such capricious and shadowy conditions. 

For the rest, they have been very successful. They have 


THE PLANS OF THE ITALIAN CLERICALS. 


benny ged the Italian Clericals are up and doing. There 
can be no mistake either about their activity or their 
persistency. The only doubts must be about their success 
and upon this point it is by no means certain that either their 
present gains are so despicable or their future prospects go 
black as English Liberals would wish. It is no use dig 
guising the fact that the period of reaction with which the 
monarchy of King Victor Emanuel has so long been 
threatened is at length being attempted. The only differ. 
ence is, and a significant difference it is, that the Clericals 
are trying to bring about their reaction by very different 
means from those with which they have been usually credited, 
and which some of them, at least, were accustomed to pro- 
| pose. They have been taking a leaf out of the book of their 
| Opponents, and it now remains to be seen what good 
| they will be able to get out of their leaf. We shall 
| endeavour to explain this surprising change of tactics, and 
| for the occasion we shall place ourselves, if not exactly at 
the Clerical stand-point, which is a degree of complaisance 
that perhaps would not be expected from us, at least in such 
a position that we may be able to give due account of the 
Clerical hopes and calculations. The Italian Government is 
already fully aware of the meaning of the new policy, and it is 
time that English Liberals should learn to comprehend it also. 
Our first reflection—dictated by the circumstance that ever 
since the aggrandisement of Piedmont the Clericals chiefly 
contented themselves with a masterly inactivity, and that 
at present they follow a totally different course—is to this 
effect, that the Clericals must either see or imagine they see 
something which encourages them to alter their attitude. For 
twelve years the maxim “Ne elettori, ne eletti,” had been 
obeyed with almost religious fervour by the Catholic party, 
and pending the time when the prayers of the faithful should 
cause fire from Heaven to descend on the Sub-Alpine King 
and his sacrilegious satellites, it seemed as if the House of 
| Savoy was to be untroubled by any more terrestrial conse- 
| quences of Clerical discontent. If a sceptical outsider pro- 
fessed to doubt whether the fire was so certain to descend from 
Heaven, he was probably answered by an inexpressible look of 
compassion for his benighted condition. Among people a 
little more to be trusted or a little more behind the scenes, it 
was often freely enough confessed that a contemptuous refusal 
to participate in any electoral contests under the Italian 
Government had the additional advantage of being eminently 
“alevated to prevent the possibility of public defeats. 
‘“‘Our Catholics are the best in the world,” it used 
‘to be whispered among shrewd gentlemen in black 
coats and Roman collars, “but they are disheartened 
and disorganised. Catholics have been always slow and un- 
wieldy in the work of organisation. Besides, there is a great 
| deal of apathy which requires to be quickened. But wait a 
while.” And then it was piously added that the Lord would 
work great things yet for His Church, a devout sentiment 





| 











| 








stimulated the zeal of the Army; afforded officers and men | Which evidently did not exclude the manipulation of tem- 
instruction with an object, so much more effective than in- | poral expedients on the occurrence of a temporal opportunity. 
struction without an object; varied the routine duty of camp | Meantime, the years have been flying by, the foreigner has 
and garrison by the novelties of a nomad life; and to some | disappeared from Italy, and while the completion of the 


degree tested organisation, tactics, and generalship. We have | Liberal programme has ever menaced more and more closely 


not sufficient information to warrant any observations on the | the supremacy, or as Catholics say, the liberty of the Church, 
Tactical experiments—if there were any—nor can we yet | the Catholic propaganda has gone on unceasingly, in Triduos at 
form any definite opinion on the action of the Control Rome, in exhortations from a thousand pulpits, in admonitions 
Department. Much more evidence than that yet afforded is ‘from ten thousand confessionals, The suffering Church, the 


needed for purposes of criticism. On the bearing of the troops | august prisoner of the Vatican, the spread of infidelity, have 
there seems to be but one opinion, and it is creditable to been watchwords with which dark-robed or white-robed enthu- 


The Auxiliary Forces came out better | siasts of every priestly or monastic order have been endeavour- 
3 are con- | ing to conjure back the zeal of tepid congregations, just as the 
lly picked |Theatine, and the Dominican, and the Jesuit endeavoured to 
¢ kindle hearts and steel resolutions in the portentous crisis of 


that branch ; but we all know that the country regiments only | the Lutheran Reformation. As the result of all this propa- 
want training, clothing, and good food to make them effective | gandism, we find to-day that the Clericals have discarded a 
soldiers. Hereafter we shall get the complaints of competent large part of their obedience to the old maxim Ne elettori, 
observers. The most salient lesson taught by the Manoeuvres | ne eletti,” and have ventured to challenge conclusions with 
is,—give up the fatuity of General Ideas, all paper forces and Liberal opponents by the Liberal method of a recourse to — 
considerations. Define the field and the objects of the cam-| ballot-boxes. It is not too much to say that the Clericals 
paign, and let the Generals manceuvre as best they can. | must have been conscious of some improvement in _their 
Another lesson is,—choose your commanders from among the chances. They have not, indeed, carried off the victory 
rising generation of soldiers; for the future belongs to the either in the whole or in the majority of the cases in 
young or comparatively young, so that the novel, as far as it which they appealed to the vote, but they have ae ok 
is sanctioned by experience, may have some chance of being important successes. Even where they were complete y defeate 

recognised. Another year ought to see material amendments they registered at least some votes, and what is most suger 
in the system and execution of our Peace Manceuvres. tive, instead of interpreting their failures as the just punish- 


regimental discipline. 
than was anticipated ; but so far as the Volunteer: 
cerned that is not surprising, for they were virtua 
men. The Militia appear to have raised the reputation o 
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ment for recognising the Italian Government even so far as to 
yote against it, they profess themselves to be fairly satisfied, 
and make no concealment of their intention to persevere. But 
Jet us go again among the shrewd gentlemen in black coats 
and Roman collars for a full explanation of the Clerical 
buoyancy of spirits. Not that the black coats and Roman 
collars will either give us a full explanation, or that every- 
thing they have to say can be received by Liberals without 
considerable reserve. Still two and two can be added together, 
and, as the Spanish proverb says, it is possible to see in the 
dark with a candle. 

The ideas of the Clericals will strike 2 good many English- 
men as novel in such a quarter. Accustomed as Englishmen 
are to associate the triumph of Clericalism with the triumph 
of the foreigner, it must at first excite a certain surprise to find 
Italian Ultramontanes expressing the most hearty satisfaction 
at the absence of the foreigner. ‘‘The Austrians and the 
French supported us, it is true,” so runs the Ultramontane 
theory. “ Placed as we were, we found it hard to do without 
them, and at the time we would have preferred them to 
remain; but it was only a choice of evils, and we would have 
infinitely preferred them never to have come amongst us. It 
was a terrible weapon in the hands of the enemies of Holy 
Church, the Liberals of every shade and pattern, to be able to 

int at Austrian bayonets in Ancona, and French bayonets in 
Rome, and to be able to say, ‘Behold the pillars of the 
Faith!’ . But the foreigner is now departed, and, though the 
worst has befallen us which we had to fear, thank Heaven! | 
we can be good patriots and good Catholics at last, and now 
we have only to prove to all honest Italians that an inde- | 
pendent Italy ought not to mean an anti-Catholic Italy.” In | 
fact, whatever credit may be given to the motives which have | 
prompted the conversion of the Ultramontanes, there can be 
little doubt that the conversion has taken place, and that the | 
Clericals are trying to outbid the Liberals, not only as Oatho- | 
lics, but as patriots. I+ is the old policy of Rome, always | 
faithful to the supremacy of her religious principles, but easily 
dispensing with fidelity to most things beside. And there 
can be no doubt that the ready alteration, the strategic change 
of front, implies a real danger to Liberalism. The ordinary 
Italian must find it much harder to resist exhortation and 
excommunication, not to talk of the “ botheration” of all 
his female relatives, when there is no longer the deep convic- 
tion of nationality to back him up against St. Peter, and St. 
Januarius, and the Holy Virgin. Nor are the means by which 
the Clericals are going to work to build up that Jmperium in 
imperio which is to avenge the Church on the Liberal 
Kingdom at all devoid of the quality of political expedi- 
ency. 

We have already said that the Clericals have ceased to act 
strictly up to their maxim, “Ne elettori, ne eletti.” It must 
not be supposed, however, that they have entirely abandoned 
their abstentionist attitude. On the contrary, of the two sorts 





' ingly, reason, “If we can control the local boards, we can direct 
the local populations,” and the coalition of Boards would 
amount to the coalition of populations. To borrow a 
simile from some recent events in France, the Clericals are 
seeking to oppose a communal organisation to the govern- 

| mental organization, and to destroy the latter by means of the 
former. All the powerful agencies of local patriotism will be 

put in force, if the Clerical attempt succeeds, against the Savoy 
Monarchy, by a party which at the same time poses as the 

_Heaven-appointed guardians of religion and the hereditary 
champions of Italy, ‘ Not through our fault, but through our 
misfortune, were we for a few years apparently allied with the 

foreigner,” is the Ultramontane argument; “ but now, faith- 
ful Italians, help us to save Holy Church, and your own souls, 

and the souls of your children.” It must be admitted that the 
appeal, if not sincere, is at any rate skilful, and there is no 
| reason to believe that the Ultramontanes are not zealots as 
_ well as tacticians. German Liberals, made keen by their own 
| difficulties, are already expressing anxiety for the future of 
| Italy, and the National Zeitung has warned the Italian 
| Government that “the domination of the Papacy in the sphere 
| of the ideal” is extremely apt to produce very material con- 
sequences in the material sphere. 





OUR MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


ko" many years Shipowners have been complaining with 

increasing urgency that our Seaman are deteriorating in 
quality and physique. The matter has attracted the atten- 
tion of successive First Lords of the Admiralty and Presidents 
of the Board of Trade, and promises have been made that 
something should be done to check the evil. But meantime, 
if we are to believe those most competent to judge, the de- 
terioration is becoming more and more pronounced. In the 
two last Sessions of Parliament, Mr. Graves, the Member for 
Liverpool, brought this question before the House of Commons, 
in connection with the formation of an adequate Naval Reserve, 
and on the last occasion he elicited from Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue the statement that he meant to devote the present 
Recess to a study of the question. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, no sooner had Parliament risen, than Mr. Gray, Assist- 
ant-Secretary of the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade, was despatched to the several seaports of the kingdom, 
to hold conferences with the shipowners and others interested 
in the Mercantile Marine, for the purpose of ascertaining 
on the spot the opinion of the great centres of the 
Shipping trade. Among other places, Mr. Gray has visited 
Liverpool, where he held a meeting that was very influentially 
attended. While differing widely on other points, this meet- 
ing was almost unanimous in the opinion that our seamen are 
deteriorating. One gentleman went so far as to say that “ the 
real British seaman would be an extinct species in a short time.” 
But, to be sure, he was an old sea captain. Another gentle- 





of elections, the parliamentary and the municipal, they have 
strictly confined their participation to the municipal. And | 
they have a very pious reason for the distinction. The oath | 


man, a member of the British Shipowners’ Company, seriously 
declared “that the extinction of sailing ships was only a 
matter of time; and when that period did arrive, they (the 








of allegiance to the House of Savoy is required in the Parlia- | Government) would have no nursery at all for their seamen.” 
mentary elections, while every kind of candidate is equally|And Mr. Maclver, of the Cunard Company, more soberly 
eligible for seats at the Municipal Boards. Now it would be | stated “that there was a real deficiency, perhaps not in nume 
horrible for a devout Catholic to take an oath of allegiance | bers, but in the right class of men to go to sea.” 

to the multifold execrated Jailor of the Supreme Pontiff.| If now we inquire into the cause of this deterioration, we 
Looking below the surface of things, however, it is not hard | find a hopeless diversity of opinion. Some attribute it to the 
to perceive more than a pious reason for the selection of the | substitution of steam for sails,—a very unsatisfactory explana- 
municipalities as a field for Clerical mancuvres. The Clericals | tion. For even admitting that steamers do not afford the 
openly say that the Parliamentary supremacy is worth nothing same room for seamanship which sailing vessels do, yet 
compared to the municipal. Itis, unfortunately for the Italian surely it is quite possible to train a sailor in a steamship 
Government, still the case that the state of internal affairs for the work required of him there. But we have seen that 
has not permitted the extension of the Parliamentary suf-| the heads of great steamship companies complain equally 
frage much beyond similar limits with those which formed the | with the owners of sailing vessels of the falling-off in 
ideal of Orleanism in France. Under Louis Philippe there | the quality of their crews. Others assign the competition of 
were not 200,000 voters among a population of 32,000,000, | foreigners, and the consequent reduction of wages, as the 
and in Italy under Victor Emanuel there are not more than | cause of the deterioration. This explanation is much more 
500,000 voters among a population of 26,000,000, and as M. | probable, and it has in its support the high authority of Mr. 
Emile de Lavaleye has shown in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Inman, of the Inman line, who plainly told the meeting that 
not 250,000 electors ever vote. The consequence is, that “if sailors were well treated in the forecastle, made comfort- 
the present Parliamentary system works by the concurrence | able, and well paid for their work, the shipowners would be 
of less than one per cent, of the Italian people. On the other | able to serve themselves,” Yet we can hardly accept it as 
hand, the Local Boards offer centres of organisation of the most altogether satisfactory. We do not for a moment doubt that 
formidable character. The ordinary mass of the people cannot the condition of sailors calls for a very great improvement ; 
be expected to take a deep interest in the distant Parliament, | still, while we are burdened with nearly a million of paupers, 
and, as a fact, not even the privileged voters take a deep while people die in our streets of actual hunger, and while our 
interest. Besides, in Italy many of the local conceptions are | agricultural labourers over whole counties earn no more than 
not above the level of vestry politics. The Clericals, accord- nine or ten shillings a week, we can unfortunately not believe 
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that average wages of a pound a week, with board and lodg- 


ings, will not tempt men in abundance to any life, however ‘ 
hard and dangerous. And, as a matter of fact, we find that| | R. DOWDESWELL,—the father of the representative of 


the complaint of the shipowners is not as to the quantity, but it West Worcestershire, aud himself a Worcestershire land. 
as to the quality of the sailors they are able to obtain. | lord of some note,—is still master of one of those real sources of 
Improper conditions of life will, of course, account for inferi- | happiness of which in general the new generation has been de- 
ority of physique. Though even as to that, it can hardly be | prived, a sincere belief that the poverty and hardships of thoag 
disputed, we suppose, that life in the forecastle is more tolerable | who stand beneath him in the social scale are clearly for-the best, 
now than it was fifty years ago. But in any case, improper | and that those who do not suffer from them, ought to regard them 
treatment only partially explains the unskilfulness of present | with resignation and even with benignant cheerfulness. That at 
crews. The truth seems to be, that the marvellous develop- | least is how we understand the following brief report of his speech 
ment of our commerce during the past quarter of a century, | to his tenants on the condition of the agricultural labourer, which 
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AN OPTIMIST SQUIRE. 





and the rapid decline since the war of the American | 
Mercantile Marine—our only formidable competitors, owing | 
partly to the American tariff and navigation laws, and partly 
to our ability to build iron ships at a much less cost—have | 
given an abnormal impetus to our Merchant Navy, and created 
a demand for sailors which the regular seafaring population | 
cannot supply. The difficulty has, for a time, been staved off | 
by recruiting amongst foreigners and landsmen. But the | 
inferior quality of this haphazard supply has at length com- 
pelled recognition, and it is now clear that, if we mean to 
retain our pre-eminence as the great carriers of the world, 
it is absolutely necessary to provide ourselves with skilled | 
seamen. 

How, then, is this to be done? It may at once be laid 
down as admitting of no discussion, that it is no part of the 
business of Government to train sailors for the shipowners. 
However great an importance we may attach to the carrying | 
trade, it is certainly not more essential to our prosperity than | 
agriculture, yet nobody would propose to train labourers for | 
our farmers. But, upon the other hand, it must be 
remembered that our very existence as a nation depends | 
upon our supremacy at sea. We must at any cost 
always be in a position to hold the sea against any possible 
combination of enemies. Now this can be done only by keep- 














appeared in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph :— 


“ After appropriate religious services, about 600 labourers sat down 
to dinner. Mr. Dowdeswell, in responding to the toast of his health, ig 
reported to have congratulated the labourers present that they had 
stood aloof from the wiles of the agitators. He had read a great deal 
about the puny race of starving men, hardly able to earn their daily 
bread, who were supposed to form the supply of farm-labourers, but he 
thought those present did not answer the description, and if any of those 
who so talked were to come there, he could show them something 
different. For instance, he would point out to them Nicholls, a man six 
feet high; or, if that would not do, he would point out his brother, who 
was waiting at one of the tables. Again, he had heard that this puny 
race produced no children, but he had a man who had reared twelve 
children upon 128. a week, and it was most gratifying to see that man 
surrounded by his children and grandchildren, to the number of forty, 
He was very sorry that the labourer did not enjoy his daily meal of 
meat; but when he looked at the army in the East living without meat, 
at the stalwart men in Scotland living upon oatmeal, and the Irish upon 
potatoes, he felt bound to regard meat as a luxury, and could not admit 
it was a necessary of life. If it were, where should we be with the cattle 
plague in our midst, and not enough meat to supply rations for half the 
country ?” 

We have said that the hearty resignation with which Mr, 
Dowdeswell appears to regard the inevitable meatlessness and 
pecuniary hardships of his labourers reminds us of one of those 
great enjoyments of a previous generation which are beginning to 
fail this. One of the old-fashioned pleasures of meditation used 


ing up reserves of sufficient magnitude to enable us to man, at | to consist in comparing the hardships of the poor with the comforts 
a moment’s notice, fleets of any strength we are ever likely to | of the higher orders of society, and in dwelling on the mysterious 


need. Although, therefore, the Government cannot undertake | necessity for these great inequalities, by way of excuse for relish- 


to supply shipowners with sailors, it may find it for its interest 
to co-operate with the shipowners in training sailors for the use 
of both. And this would appear to be the view taken of the 
question, both by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Fortescue. The 
Admiralty at present finds itself compelled to take boys and 
train them for its service. The system clearly admits of 
being so extended as to supply the Merchant as well as the Royal 
Navy, on condition, however, that the shipowners contribute 
to the expense. In fact, if the Admiralty were to retain the 
right of first choice from the boys, and were to require those 
who did not pass into a Queen’s ship to enter the Reserve, 
there seems no reason why it should not adopt with regard to 
the training-ships the principle of payment by results which has 
answered so well in education. But there is another aspect 
of this question, which does not seem to have received 
the attention it deserves. Under the Education Act, our 
streets, it may be hoped, will be cleared of the 
children who now form so melancholy a feature of them. 
What is to be done with them? To return them to the 





streets will be in many cases to plague ourselves with preter- 
naturally clever thieves, but if we send those boys who are 
otherwise fit and whose parents are unable to support them, to | 
training-ships, we shall putthem ina way of being useful to them- 
selves and to their country. Again, Poor-law guardians find a | 
crowd of children every year upon their hands, whom it puzzles 

them to dispose of. Instead of collecting them in great pauper | 
schools, would it not be better to raise them out of the ranks | 
of pauperism once for all by sending them on board training- | 
ships? The ratepayers would actually be relieved by the | 
change. Ina statement laid before the Local Government | 
Board the other day, the Kensington Guardians tell us that | 
the cost of a child at the North Surrey District School is | 


8s. 4d. weekly ; at the Mile End Old Town Industrial School, 
7s. 7d.; at the St. Pancras Schools, Leavesden, 7s. ; and on | 


| 


ing still more highly the providential advantages of the better 
position. Mr. Dowdeswell is, in this respect, of the old world. He 
evidently dwells with much intellectual satisfaction on the lot of 
the man who had reared twelve children on 12s. a week, a fast 
which he appears to regard as one which, in the language of Pope, 
“ justifies the ways of God to man.”’ The airy treatment, too, which 
he gives to the question of animal food is a master-stroke in the 
same line. The ‘‘ army in India,’—the Sepoy Army, remember, 
not the British Army, which is exceedingly well fed on animal food, 
—lives without meat, poor Scotchmen live without meat, needy 
Irishmen live without meat; if the cattle plague commits its 
great ravages again, a good many people may have to live without 
meat, therefore meat is a luxury which it would be wrong to desire 
too eagerly for our agricultural labourers. Indeed, landlords witha 
few thousands a year and properly chastened spirits will teach 
themselves to acquiesce in the ways of Providence on this head, 
and console themselves by dwelling on such specimens of the rural 
labourer six feet high as they may happen to be acquainted with. 


-The peculiar excellence of that kind of meditation is that it is 


applicable to so wide a circle of subjects. Mr. Dowdeswell does 
not appear in this speech to have applied it, but he might 
apply it with equal force, to the analogous case of the prevalent 
ignorance. He might, for instance, have congratulated the labourers 
‘that they had kept aloof from the wiles of the educationist 
agitators, and remarked that he had read a great deal about the 
brutal race of mere human animals who were hardly able to say 
in what country they lived, or what right and wrong meant ; butif 
any of those who so talked were to come there, he could show them 
something different. For instance, he would point to Thompson, 
who could write his name and add up the score of all he owed at 
the beer-house for the last six weeks without making the mistake of 
a penny; or if that would not do, he would point to his brother, 
who could read aloud all the warnings to trespassers on the estate. 





the Goliath only 6s. 6d. Yet at North Surrey the children | He was very sorry that the labourer's child did not enjoy 
were starved, and nearly one in seven was in hospital, while on | his daily lesson in the three R’s and in the Church Catechism, but 


the Goliath the training is admirable. Surely, it is not | When he looked at the great Hindoo people living totally without 
impossible to devise a system under which all pauper boys any such education, at the stalwart Spaniards wholly destitute of 
physically fittéd for a sea life should be sent on board training- | it, and the Russian peasants who never even asked for it, he felt 
ships. Such a system would not only furnish the Merchant | bound to regard education as a luxury, and could not admit it was & 
Navy with the much-needed supply of trained recruits,.but | necessary of life. If it were, where should we be, with the scepticism 
would materially help to solve the most difficult question of and indifference which had become a kind of plague among the 
our existing society,—the question of pauperism. educated classes in our midst, and with not enough healthy-minded 
| teachers to give sound instruction to half the children in the 
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as that, which is a bit more forced or more out of place than the | —Herefordshire. Now, if we understand Mr. Dowdeswell 
corresponding links in the chain of Mr. Dowdeswell’s actual reflec- | aright, it is of operations like those of the wise and tem- 
tions. Nothing seems to be easier than to find adequate consola- | perate and earnest members of this Association, that he 
tion in the supposed scheme of Providence for the troubles of | speaks as of those “ wiles of agitators” for holding aloof from 
others. If our friends are ill, we find with the greatest ease most | which he eulogises his own labourers. At all events, if it be other- 
delightful moral alleviations in the spiritual ‘discipline ” enjoyed by | wise, Mr. Dowdeswell took no pains to distinguish between the 
them, till the alleviations impress us almost more than the maladies | ‘* wiles of agitators ” and the temperate efforts of thoughtful men. 
themselves, and we find ourselves quite exhilarated by the thought | A landlord who at such a juncture as the present is guilty of this 
of them. If we hear of a friend's grievous loss by his child's | grave moral blunder is, to say the least, inviting the criticism, that 
death, we immediately remember what a mercy it was that he prefers to be resigned to the evils of a very miserable lot, on 
the loss fell upon him as early as it did; or if it hap- | behalf of his peasantry, than to aid the efforts of those who alle- 








ned late in his son’s career, we dwell on the reason for 
thankfulness that the bereaved parent has so long a life of filial 
piety to look back upon. If a man loses his fortune by his own 
fault, there is always some consolation in the thought that he will 

rofit by the lesson; and if without his own fault, in the con- 
sideration that, after all, he cannot blame himself, and that he is 
the kind of man who will find new strength in adversity. The 
devices by which we console ourselves (and console ourselves most 
efficiently) for the misfortunes or bad fortunes of others are 
literally legion, and what one remarks about them is, that one is 
as good as another, the weakest as the strongest, since all alike are 
but excuses to ourselves for not taking others’ troubles too much 
to heart, and it is perfectly wonderful how fertile in such excuses 
the heart of man is. ‘ 

Still we are disposed to think that this method of self-consolation is 
becoming inapplicable, at least inapplicable in public, to the political 
and social grievances of the masses, and that our own generation has 
been wise in allowing it to fall into disuse. The truth is that it proves 
too much. If it is worth anything at all, it proves that whatever is, 
is right, and that there is something like impiety in trying to make 
things better. We observe, for instance, that Mr. Dowdeswell re- 
gards all who would persuade the labourers that they may perhaps 
better their condition, as ‘‘ agitators” who are only using ‘‘ wiles.” 
And that is the appropriate conclusion of the method pursued. 
Strictly speaking, Mr. Dowdeswell ought to congratulate those 
invalids on his estate who decline medical help on having held them- 
selves aloof from ‘‘ the wiles” of the physicians. For observe that 
he does not attempt to show that “the agitators” are proposing 
what is impossible and mischievous, and that this is the reason why 
he describes their suggestions as wiles; but he takes the line of insist- 
ing on the inevitability of all those evils which the agitators think 
they could remedy, and of consoling himself and the sufferers for 
their sufferings, on the score first, that their case is not so bad but 
what some of them thrive in spite of it—and next, that many other 
people in the world are in just the same bad case, which shows 
that we ought to be resigned to our inability to help them. 
Clearly, on exactly the same line of reasoning he might argue thata 
healthy person ought to console himself easily for the sufferings 
of the rheumatic, and not fret himself to remove them; for, 
first, a good many rheumatic people get through a great deal 
of good work, and seem pretty hearty in spite of all,—and, next, 
rheumatism is such a common complaint all over the world, that 
on the whole, freedom from rheumatism ought to be regarded asa 
luxury rather than as the normal lot of man. We say this is a 
dangerous style of argument nowadays for social and political 
complaints, for if there be no cure, the suffering masses who are 
getting the substantial power into their hands are apt at least to 
insist that the privileged classes shall not reconcile themselves to 
the evil with ostentatious resignation, since that savours too much 
of reluctance to seek for remedies; and then again, they have actually 
discovered that there are, if not cures, at least great alleviations 
for some of the complaints formerly pronounced quite incurable,— 
remedies such as a Ten Hours’ Bill, Factory and Mining Bills, an 
Trish Land Measure, Trades’ Unions, Strikes, and others of the 
samekind. ‘he days when political philosophy consisted in justify- 
ing fatalism, seem to be over for the present. Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
ostentatious self-congratulation over a labourer who reared twelve 

children on 12s. a week was at least injudicious, and would have 
been more prudent if confined to his own breast. His labourers 
will be apt to say that if any richer squire of the neighbour- 
hood had offered his congratulations to Mr. Dowdeswell 
on the show he was able to make on his estate with only 
80 many thousands a year, the congratulations would have 
been resented by Mr. Dowdeswell as, to say the least, imper- 
tinent, and very like a covert expression of satisfaction at 
Mr. Dowdeswell’s inferior wealth. We publish in another 
column a good letter from one of the officers of the ‘* West of 
England Agricultural Labourers’ Improvement Association,” which 
has, as we are happy to see, secured the adhesion of both landlords 


| viate it, and that he attributes to the order of Providence a 

whole class of hardships simply because their existence happens 
to be convenient to the order of landowners. We can only say 
that resignation of this kind is not a sort of piety. On the con- 
trary, it is one of those very prevalent impieties of which we are 
all so often guilty,—that of throwing responsibilities on God 
which He has thrown upon us, and we have ignored. If Mr. 
Dowdeswell should at all object to the tenor of these remarks, he 
has only to remember that public criticism is one of those dis- 
agreeable incidents of high position to which the poor and the 
needy find it very easy indeed to resign themselves; and if he will 
but question his own mind on the true nature of his feelings in 
relation to the reflection that his labourers, if they were to hear of 
it, would be quite resigned to the unpleasant criticism elicited by 
his speech, he will be able to form a notion how very impertinent 
it must have seemed to them that he should have expressed himself 
so willing to acquiesce in the evils of their harsh and dingy lot. 





CLIFF SCENERY. 

LIFF Scenery on a moderate scale is, in islands like ours, 
comparatively so easy to reach, that it hardly ranks as high 

as it intrinsically deserves to rank in the esteem of modern lovers 
of the beautiful in Nature. Probably few people who know the 
great white cliffs of Dover, and who have admired them both from 
the sea and the land, have ever indulged the desire to see still 
finer specimens of the same kind of grand island wall battling with 
| even wilder seas. Yet there is no kind of scenery which contains 
contrasts so broad and effects so impressive and simple as this, for 
not in the Alps themselves can you find anything like so sharp a 
line of intersection between two worlds of force of an absolutely 
opposite kind,—the force of inert mass and the force of incessant 
motion,—the fixed resisting force of solid earth in its hugest shapes, 
and the restless besetting force of the yielding, receding, scatter- 
ing, but surely regathering, returning, overwhelming sea. On 
the heights of the Alps you have the same boundless horizons, the 
same great sweeps of sky, and much huger masses of mountain 
strewn beneath you on every side, to say nothing of the 
fields of ice and snow—those startling invasions of the 
temperate by the Arctic world. But you have seldom any 
striking embodiment of such force as the ocean's, which is 
| intermediate between the solidity of earth aud the mobility of the 














air, though with many of the attributes of both,—the penetrating 
| fluidity of the air, for instance, in combination with the visible 
| massivencas of the earth; and again, the spiritual transparency 
and softness of the atmosphere, in combination with much of 
the weight and battering-power of the solid rock. Again, 
for rich colours in perfect graduation, and for telling signifi- 
| cance of outline, there is no scenery like the grander cliff scenery, 
| even though the cliffs’ height above the sea is relatively in- 
significant. A lake may add liquid effects and lovely reflections 
to a mountain landscape, but it is always seen as part of it, asa 
beauty contained in and enhancing it, not as the rival and anta- 
gonist of the mountains, not as the aggressive realm beyond, 
which at once circumscribes and threatens the very stronghold on 
which you stand. Cliffs jutting into a great ocean seem the 
end of one realm, and a defiance to the realm beyond. There 
stability ends and instability begins, and from the strong tower of 
the one you can peer down into the fickle bosom of the other. 
And when, in addition to this, you have all the colours of a shoaling 
sea before you, from the deepest green and deepest blue to the 
dazzling white of the breaking foam, it is no wonder if you some- 
| times think that even forests of peaks and the serpentine curves 
| of the hugest and cruelest glaciers can produce no effect so sub- 
‘lime as the double contrast between the wall of precipice which 
has for centuries beaten off the incessant waves, the tranquil sky 
into which it towers, and the restless sea into which it drops. 

The Cliff scenery of England is both grand and various. You 
can hardly find anywhere lovelier coves, more picturesque arches, 
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bridges, and windows in the cliffs, or more richly stained and | a limited reach of the mountain wall presented to the eye,—half a 
stratified sea-walls, than on the Dorsetshire coast, for instance, | mile, perhaps, at most, which looks but little in the foreshortened dig. 
where, however, the scale of things is not great, since neither the | tances of a bending coast. These cliffs, therefore, are perhaps seen to 
perpendicular heights, nor what is even more impressive, the | most advantage when mists are lowering over the landscape, and 
stretches of high cliff visible at one glance, are at all startling. | seem to shut out from you an indefinite range of coast equally 
Indeed it is only where the coast is exposed to the full force of | grand, and by veiling the summit to suggest that they tower up 
tremendous seas that you can expect to find such scenery, for it is | above the very region of the clouds. It is in such aspects, too, 
only there that all the weaker and poorer coast-lines must have | when, planted in the sea, they seem to reach into the clouds, that 
been driven in, till the hardest masses of rock have been sifted | the sound of the breakers as it comes up to the ear, affects the 
out, as it were, and left in the front of the battle, by the constant imagination most, as Wordsworth seems to have felt when he 
aggressions of the sea. The onset of the ocean overwhelms what- | says in his ode on ‘ ‘Fhe Power of Sound,”— 

ever it can overwhelm, while that which it cannot beat down | “ The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 

remains as cape, island, or promontory, when all the rest has | Their feet among the billows, know 


been washed away. Just as the brunt of war or plague ; Theat Ocean is a mighty harmonist ;’ 

distinguishes for us and leaves uninjured only the hardy | for 80 various is the effect on the ear of the same sounds under 
constitutions, while it mows down all feebler lives, so | different aspects of nature, that the same roar of the waves which 
it is only where the ocean’s onset is most fierce and dangerous | bly just enters the ear and refreshes the fancy under a bright sky, 
that the iron-bound coasts are discriminated, and left standing | Occupies it with a kind of weird and solemn persistency when mists 
far in advance of the others, with every weak section of rock | limit narrowly the sense of vision, and throw the gazer back, as it 
undermined and excavated, if it be beneath the level of the tides, or | Were, apes himself. There is hardly any spectacle in the world more 
| purely magnificent than these great Slieveleague cliffs, bounded 


if it be above it, driven in and crumbled landwards by the winds of | } ; . 
centuries. Hence one must go to the coast of Cornwall or the | in front and threatened from above by mist under a lowering sky, 


west coast of Ireland, if one wants the cliffs which have had the | the opposite coast of Sligo, fourteen miles off, looming, if at all, 
longest and severest sifting by the full wash of the Atlantic and | by glimpses, in i ghostly sort of way, through breaks in the driving 
by those great western winds which blow over the Atlantic. And in | Clouds. Here, indeed there is no sense of desolation like that on the 
point of fact, there is hardly anything in Europe finer in its way | high Alps ; for the sea, though it is wild and lonely, is never exactly 
than some of the finest of these, say, for instance, the cliffs of Clare | desolate, never suggests the idea of waste power; but it does 
and of Donegal, some of which run for miles in a sheer mountain | Suggest the idea of a vast besetting force more perfectly than any 
wall resembling the battlements of a gigantic fortress built to foil | other natural element, and when there is also a sufficiently grand 
the inroads of that penetrating Atlantic which elsewhere on that | and solid front of cliff to be beset, as there is in these great cliffs and 
western coast has found so many weak points in the side of Ireland, | the maguificent headlands a few miles further west—Glenhead 
and driven its tides deep into the very heart of the land, | and the Stirrell—there is as much to excite and satisfy the imagi- 
Standing on a fine day on the cliffs of Moher, you have| ation as you can find even in the most lonely recesses of the 
at least some eighty or a hundred square miles of open Alps, or in the sublimest wildernesses of snow and glacier. 


Atlantic stretching away in all shades of colour, from the deep 
Italian blue at your feet to the faint grey that shines in the 
far horizon beyond the dreamy Isles of Arran, spread before you; | 
beneath you a precipice not less sheer, and considerably vaster than | 
the fall from the cross of St. Paul’s to the streets of London, | 
a precipice which stretches away for miles on both sides of you 
in the most picturesque sweeps, interrupted by jutting crags 
round which the surf is always angry. Within what seems a 
stone’s throw, set in the most dazzling ring of surf, but far 
beneath you, is some monumental rock, an island in the sea, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--—_»——__ 
DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY.—IL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”| 
| Srr,—In my last letter I observed that Darwin is felt to make 
‘too large demands on the past. It is felt also that he 
makes too much of the present. For one objection to his 
views may perhaps be fairly stated something in this way:— 


so chiselled by the winds and waves that it has taken to itself 
the semblance of a work of art, and you can almost discern 
the very shape for which it has been designed, so clear do the 
helmet and the spear of Athene seem to stand out above that 
Cyclopean pedestal of fifty feet of rock. Clouds of gulls or 
gannets,—at that great depth you cannot discern the species by 
any vision of the individual specimens, for they look little larger 
than butterflies,—swim in all sorts of varying oval figures, but 
always in masses with a wedge-like vanguard, on the blue water, | 





‘* The idea of Creation is a very lofty and grand one; it is im- 
measurably lowered and vulgarised by the Darwinian scheme; to 
suppose that we almost see in the various forms of our brambles 
or our willows the process of the creation of new species is a far 
lower conception of creation than that which theology and the 
devout consciousness demand. The present order of Nature is 
one of continued existence, not of creation, which belonged toa 
more august past.” 

There lurks in this objection a confusion between two notions 





while their strange, shrill cry is heard above the roar of the essentially distinct,—the creation of things, i.e., of something out 
waves. It is impossible to find a scene of grander contrasts,— | of nothing, and the production or creation of those peculiar forms 
the soft, dreamy islands on the horizon, and the stern, iron-bound | which characterise and separate organisms from one another. 
coast on which you stand,—the Italian sky reflected in the | With creation, in the true sense of that word, neither Darwinism 
boundless ocean, but reflected with just those breaks of angry surf | nor any other science of which I have any inkling has anything to 
which tell you that it reflects only what it cannot reach, and assails | do. ‘Toit, it has nothing tosay. Darwinism assumes something 
what it can,—the wrinkles and shadows on the mighty cliffs, and | as existing, nay, it demands life as existing, and a complex order 
the long stream of rippling sunlight on the waves,—these are sym- | of things around that life, so that variations of the form in which 
bols of beauty and power such as you seldom see combined together | that life appears are capable of being divided into those which are 
in such simplicity. There is the spell of distance for what is | more and those which are less adapted to such surrounding condi- 
lovely, and the menace of nearness for what is strong. There is tions. It is true that it demands very little for its starting-point, 
the delicate blue of that ocean which has produced all this chisel- | but then it makes great demands throughout the course of its 
ling of the mighty rocks, to contrast, by a kind of irony, with the | history. ‘There is no differeuce between the sum of the creative 
time-worn stains of the precipice which it has worn away. There | force and wisdom required by the theory of development, and that 
is the solid fortification which has resisted centuries of invasion, | required by the popular notion of what I may call an out-of-hand 
and the liquid waters which have never had to resist any invasion, | creation, but the force and wisdom are differently distributed; in 
because it was always their function to invade. Earth and sea/ the popular notion they are all expended at the first step; in 
certainly never meet in simpler and grander fashions than on those | Darwinism the first step demands little, the subsequent steps 
cliffs at Moher. demand the large balance. 

Unless, indeed, it be in such cliffs as those of Slieveleague in| And why should not the development of new forms be a part of 
Donegal, which are three times the height, though their visible the present history of the globe? No man with his eyes about 
extent in one continuous line is much less. ‘There you may stand him can doubt that the earth is undergoing perpetual changes in 
as high as you stand on the top of the Moher cliffs, and yet look | its crust. Mountains are cast up, and rocks wear away, and beds are 
up to a height towering twice the same altitude above you. The | deposited in seas and lakes ; the work of creation, so far as regards 
fishing boats beneath are dwarfed to the size of children’s toys, | the form of the earth, is still in progress. Why should not a like 
and the men on the heights above seem almost dolls out of a | change and a like work of creation be going forward with those 
Noah's ark. Here it is a true mountain which breaks down sheer | animal and vegetable forms which live on those changing rocks, 
into the Atlantic, but for that very reason there is comparatively but | and islands, and continents? 
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Itis a common error of all minds to think little of the present 
as regards its dignity, much of the past and of the future: and this 
error clings to religious as well as to other minds. The present is 
0 common-place, 80 monotonous, so dull; the past, foreshortened 
through its long vistas, seems so august,—the future, so full of 
possibility, that it is hard to believe that 

“ This time is equal to all time that’s past 

Of like extent, nor needs to hide its face 

Before the future.” 
Hence we regard the Apostolic times with such a fond affection, 
hence many look forward to the millennium with so much hope, 
forgetting that the kingdom of God is withia us and around us in 
this vulgar present; and hence also, I suspect, that many a religious 
mind views with dislike the notion that the work of creation is 
‘now in any sense in progress. But the dislike is merely notional, 
and has no basis in sound sense or religion. 

But to return to the idea of Creation. In what sense does the 
most rigid believer in Creation think that the world was created 
by God without the intervention of natural agencies? Certainly 
he does not believe that the world as it is now was thus created ; 
he believes that the rivers and seas have changed their courses and 
their boundaries ; he believes that the actual creatures and plants 
which are now living upon the earth were not thus created, but have 
deen evolved in a certain order and by certain laws which we call 
the laws of generation or descent; he does not believe that the 
dog or the pigeon, the cabbage or the grape, were thus created in 
all the varieties in which they now exist, but that these varieties 
have been evolved according to certain laws, which we may call 
the laws of variation. It must be admitted, then, that the 
original act of Creation was the creation of beings with a 
capacity for carrying on in their turn the work of creation, including 
the production of new forms. It follows that the difference between 
the Darwinian and the anti-Darwinian is far less in this respect 
than the latter supposes. 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the first chapter of Genesis 
tin nowise asserts a creation of the sort which many good people 
seem to think of, viz., that the Almighty created the plants and 
animals as they are, acting directly and without instrument in the 
awful solitude of His own Being, unobscured by the presence of 
any created objects or of any laws which regulate the existence of 
such objects. On thecontrary, the Mosaic account is twofold,—(1) 
of an absolute creation of something out of nothing, and (2) of the 
gradual creation of order and form, and then of the subsequent 
creation of the plants and animals. Their origin is distinctly attri- 
buted to pre-existing created matter acting as the medium of crea- 
tion under the divine permission,—‘‘ And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth” 
{i.e., capable after their creation of reproducing themselves in the 
method which thenceforth was to become the ordinary method of 
continuing the work of creation], ‘‘and it was so. And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself after his kind; and 
God saw that it was good” (i.e., the Almighty is represented like 
a master-artificer, as reviewing the work which he has caused to be 
done by others’ hands, and though evil was possible in such dele- 
gated work, finding that in the result the work is good). In like 
manner, it will be found thatthe creation of animal life is attributed 
in part to the agency of the waters, in part to the agency of the 
dJand ; so that nothing can be clearer than that the Mosaic account 
does distinctly assert a creation of organic life by and through 
certain natural agencies. 

Not the least offensive part of Mr. Darwin's doctrines is that 
which suggests a close connection, a connection, in fact, by way of 

descent, between ourselves and the brutes. It is not difficult to 
understand this feeling, but it is difficult to defend it. Men for 
the most part regard themselves as the special objects—nay, 
often as the exclusive objects, of divine favour—they hold them- 
selves to be the elect amongst animals very much as Calvinists 
‘regard themselves as the elect amongst mankind. This notion runs 
through a great body of thought on such subjects ; the utility of 
the lower animals to man (a very certain fact) is complacently 
dwelt on ; the utility of mau to the lower animals is for the most 
part forgotten. It cannot be doubted but that of all animals in 
this world, man is far the most noble; but to look at the whole 
scheme of the world from the human point of view is none the leas 
-anerror, for we may be sure it is a point of view very different 
from that which He occupies without whom not a sparrow falls 
to the ground. But leaving the consideration of the self-conceit 
with which we regard our fellow-creatures, let me ask what per- 
son who ever seriously considered the animal world doubted the 


close relationship of man and the lower animals. Are not their 
senses like our senses, their flesh like our flesh, their frames like 
our frames, their appetites like our appetites? Are we not born 
into the world as the result of similar physical antecedents? 
Nay, who ever doubted the specially close relationship of man 
and the monkeys, that fact which has embodied itself in the very 
word ‘‘monkey ”? And the only difference now introduced is this : 
that whereas it was supposed we were made of kin by the original 
fiat of the Divine Will, now it is suggested that we were born 
cousins by the subsequent divine permission. Is this a difference 
that imperils our moral nature or our religious hopes, that pro- 
duces doubt and dismay where before there were faith and hope ? 

Before we cavil at the poor relatives whom Mr. Darwin would 
put on us, let us consider for a moment what relatives we are bound 
to acknowledge. We cannot deny our descent from savages, from 
barbarians of brutal lives, abandoned to selfishness, lust, and 
cruelty, and with consciences in the most embryonic state; we 
cannot deny our close connection with cannibals; we admit our 
relationship to a yet more revolting class—men who have used all 
the appliances of civilisation for the purposes of lust and cruelty— 
men of the type of Caligula or Borgia. With such relatives 
admitted, any great fastidiousness as to our genealogy seems out 
of place. 

But furthermore, it must, I think, be observed that this dislike 
to acknowledge a relationship with the lower animals is not an 
expression of the truest Christian feeling, but is opposed toit. For 
Christianity has brought about a more tender regard for them 
than is natural to man, and the deepest Christian feeling and 
the highest Christian philosophy both embrace them within their 
range. ‘I was early convinced in my mind,” writes John 
Woolman, the pioneer of the Abolition movement in America, 
‘* that true religion consisted in an inward life, wherein the heart 
doth love and reverence God the Creator, and learns to exercise 
true justice and goodness, not only toward all men, but also toward 
the brute creatures ; that as the mind was moved by an inward 
principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible Being, by 
the same principle it was moved to love Him in all His manifesta- 
tions in the visible world ; that as by His breath the flame of life 
was kindled in all animal, sensible creatures, to say we love God, 
as unseen, and at the same time exercise cruelty towards the least 
creature, is a contradiction in itself.” And I shall presently cite 
a passage from Bishop Butler which will show in what light his 
philosophy viewed the brute creation. 

But over and above the general objection of our supposed con- 
nection with the lower animals, this connection involves two 
points which naturally shock the feelings of many devout men, 





aud require a little more notice. The first of these relates to the 
glorious doctrine of our immortality. ‘‘ If we are but the descend- 
ants of brutes, how can our souls be immortal?” 

For my own part, Ido not hesitate to avow that since I first 
began to think on such things, I have believed in the immortality 
of the souls of the brutes; and I believe it still. But I cannot 
now venture to enter upon this interesting question further than is 
necessary to my present subject. 

There are two views of the immortality of the human soul which 
find favour with different schools of theology; the one is the 
doctrine that this immortality is a special gift of God,—a boon not 
involved in the mere gift of human life, but something over and 
above this, of God's special grace. If this be the true view, it is 
evident that the relationship of man to the lower animals has 
nothing to do with the question of this gift. ‘The origin of the 
recipient cannot affect the fact of a gift being made to him, can- 
not imply any right to receive that which it is assumed that the 
Almighty bestows or withholds at His absolute pleasure. 

The other view of immortality is that it is natural to the haman 
soul, or in other words, that in the gift to man of his life is wrap- 
ped up the gift of immortality. If this be the true view, then the 
likeness between the life of man and the life of the animals does 
truly argue for a like result as to the continuance of that life: and 
why not? To the arguments for the natural immortality of the 
human soul which Bishop Butler has adopted, this same objection 
was urged, and it is met by him in a passage which deserves 
the most attentive consideration :— 

‘‘ But it is said,” he writes, ‘‘ these observations are equally 
applicable to brutes; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty 
that they should be immortal, and by consequence capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression is both 
invidious and weak; but the thing intended by it is really no 
difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or moral considera- 
tion. For first, suppose the invidious thing designed in such a 














manner of expression were really implied, as it is not in the least, 
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in the natural immortality of brutes, namely, that they must 
‘arrive at great attainments, and become rational and moral agents ; 
even this would be no difficulty, since we know not what latent 
powers and capacities they may be endued with. There was 
once, prior to experience, as great presumption against human 
creatures as there is against the brute creatures arriving at that 
degree of understanding which we have in mature age; for we 
ean trace up our own existence to the same original with theirs. And 
we find it to be a general law of nature that creatures endued 
‘with capacities of virtue and religion should be placed in a condi- 
tion of being in which they are altogether without the use of them 
for a considerable length of their duration, as in infancy and 
childhood ; and great part of the human species go out of the 
present world before they come to the exercise of these capacities in 
any degree at all.” (‘‘ Analogy,” part i., chap. i.) 

The second point to which I above alluded is of this kind. Mr. 
Darwin has endeavoured to show the rudiments of the moral 
nature of man in the brute creation, and suggests that our moral 
natures are but a development of elements to be found in theirs, — 
that conscience is found in embryo in brutes, is found further 
developed in us. ‘Is morality, then ’—this is the sort of thing 
that passes through some devout minds,—‘“‘is all morality but a 
matter of the development of brain, but a matter of growth? If 
so, where are its eternal origin and obligation? what is to become 
of religion and of its objects, God and the soul, if our moral natures 
are but developments ? ” 

The answer to this feeling is not far to seek, and indeed is 
already more than suggested in the remarkable passage which I 
have cited from Butler. It is this, that there is a difference be- 
tween a thing in itself and the reception or reflection of the image 
of the thing. Suppose an astronomer to take a rough plate of 
metal ; at first it reflects, but very rudely, the light of heaven; he 
then polishes one spot in it, and that reflects one star; he pro- 
ceeds with his work till his mirror by degrees takes in and gives 
back more and more of the starry vault, or to his mirror he may 
superadd the various optical appliances which science can suggest, 
and he has an instrument of power; but meanwhile the heavens 
have not changed, and the development of his mirror or the pro- 
duction of his telescope has not affected their objective reality or 
stability. Just so is it with man; the mind of the savage is a 
very rude mirror, the mind of Sir Isaac Newton a highly polished 
one; the mind of the child is a very small one, the mind of the 
adult man a much larger one. We admit, without hesitation, the 
development of the receptive faculty, first, in the individual, and 
secondly, in the race; and that without causing any difficulty in 
our minds, for no one doubts the truths of morality or of religion 
because there were and are savages to whom they are almost un- 
known. Mr. Darwin asks us to carry the process some steps 
further back, and we are shocked, and to think morality and religion 
in peril. But no new difficulty whatever is introduced by Mr. 
Darwin’s demands, and there are those who think they can see 
something to rejoice at in the extension to the lower animals of 
the realms of morality and religion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpWaArD Fry. 





THE FARM LABOURER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If ‘* A. J. W.’s” practical acquaintance with landlords and 
farmers were equal to his generous sympathy with the labourers, 
he would know that the difficulty stated by ‘‘ A Radical Squire” 
and “ A Radical Landlord” as to labourers’ cottages is a real one, 
and one for which he does not offer an adequate solution. Itisa 
part, and an essential part, of that great question of the 
condition and prospects of the agricultural labourer which is 
become so important, and on which something more is neces- 
sary than generous sympathy, in order to our arriving at 
right conclusions. Whatever our class prejudices or our 
individual prejudices, the world moves on in its own prescribed 
course, and if we can read the signs of what that course is, we 
shall so, and so only, get light as to how we can co-operate with, 
instead of mistakenly resisting, a progress which is as desirable 
as itis inevitable. Now, all things indicate that the feudal or 
*¢ paternal” relations of landlords, farmers, and labourers are fast 
breaking up. There are some men who desire to substitute a new 
‘*paternal” government for the old one, by making the State the sole 
landlord; there are others who believe it still possible and desirable 
to reinvigorate the old feudalism, whether to control the labourers 
in the interest of the farmers, or the farmers in the interest of the 
labourers, or to bring both into harmony by a combination of old 
paternal” and new “economical” doctrine and practice. But 





giving place to the new economical one throughout the relations 
of landlord, tenant, and labourer; and our true business is 
not to try to keep alive old forms which have done their 
work, and are approaching inevitable dissolution, but to be 
ready hopefully as well as honestly to give up the old and 
accept the new, while making the transition from the one 
to the other as easy as possible. The change may be long 
in progress, but it is certain. We are beginning to understand 
that the best landlord is not the old-fashioned peer or squire, who 
underlets his farms to unimproving tenants at customary rents ; 
but the man who invests most capital in improving his estate, and 
who lets his farms to the tenants whose capital, skill, and industry 
enable them to give him the best rents, though they will hold 
their own views and vote their own way at the Union or Highway 
Board and at the county election and not follow their landlords” 
lead as their fathers did. And now this change in the relations of 
landlord and tenant is extending to that of the labourer with 
both, and if anyone doubts whether this change is desirable 
as well as inevitable, whether we should not at least grieve 
over, if we cannot resist, this conclusion that ‘‘cash payment is 
the nexus” between man and man, I would ask him to read the 
Life of Mr. Brassey, and judge whether any existing or possible 
feudal relation of landlord and tenant and labourer could be more 
manly, more generous, or more able to adapt itself to our highest. 
sentiments and sympathies, than that strictly economical relation 
between the great contractor and every rank of those whom he em- 
ployed. ‘The old relation between the farmer and the labourer is 
breaking up, apparently with more rapidity, and certainly much 
more danger of painful convulsion, than has accompanied the cor- 
responding process between landlord and tenant ; and, while much 
may be done to diminish the pain and the danger, move on we 
must, though by processes and with results some of which may, for 
a time, at least, be as little satisfactory to the labourer and hig 
sympathising supporters as to his old-fashioned employers. Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Arch have put into the hands of the agricultural 
labourer those two irresistible weapons, education and union, and 
he will certainly in the end win for himself full independence, 
with all the rights of a man and a citizen. What the ultimate 
form of that full independence will be, I do not pretend to assert; 
but I do not see that it need be that of a peasant farmer or a 
peasant proprietor. It seems to me not impossible that he may 
reach a better as well as different condition from either—a con- 
dition in which, under some form of co-operation, he and all of us 
may retain the benefits of our peculiar English combinations of 
capital and labour, after all their evils have been eliminated, and 
their deficiencies supplied. 

Let us, then, look at the present condition of the labourer with a 
view to discovering what are the germs and tendencies of the future 
for him. His miserable condition of mind and body shows 
that he is miserably paid, beth as to amount and mode of 
payment; for how miserable his condition is will be better 
understood if we do not overlook that his money wages do 
not represent his whole resources. They are insufficient 
for the direct demands which they have to meet, although they 
are eked out by his getting a house at a rent which—unless it is: 
a hovel not fit to live in—does not represent more than half its 
value, and by his getting from the poor-rates a provision in sick- 
ness and old age which, if his wages were sufficient, should come 
out of them. And then there are the allowances of food in harvest 
and of cider at all times, and the charitable doles of money, food 
and old clothes. These are the additions to the ten or twelve 
shillings a week which make it possible for the labourer and 
his family not, indeed, to live, but, as one of them said, ‘to 
bide ;” but it is strange as well as sad that any man should think 
and say that these are blessings of which the labourers will be 
deprived if they listen to agitators, and under their guidance suc- 
ceed in asserting their right to make their labour the subject of 
purely economical contract; and not less strange that -any one 
should suppose—as Lord Lyttelton does in his letter in last week’s 
Spectator—that all that the labourer and his friends demand is 
that these ‘‘subventions” should be made in cash at an outside 
sum of 3s. weekly. They are asking, and will continue to ask, 
something different from this, and something which, whether it 
comes out of rents or profits, will have to be given, or the land 
will go uncultivated. And one of the first, if not the first, of the 
demands of the educated labourer will be for a proper house to 
live in. And this must be provided, not by the charity of a 
paternal landlord, but on the same economical grounds as those op 
which the farmer is provided with his homestead. No cottage fit 
for a man and his family to live in can be built for much less than 





things do not tend any of these ways. The old feudal order is 
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cal grounds to build such a cottage unless the owner can get 
£10 a year rent, it is in fact impossible for the labourer to 
give more than £5 a year for it, if that. And only in exceptional 
cases could an adequate rent be obtained (as some suppose) by 
adding an acre or two of land at a higher rent than the farmer 
could pay ; the deficiency is too great for that. There are farmers 
so desirous to get and keep good servants that they will give 
their landlords the higher rent and take the lower only; and 
there are landlords who, keeping the cottages in their own hands, 
let them at the lower rent. In either case, the difference 
between the actual and the adequate rent is so much ad- 
dition to the wages of the labourer, and the farmer whose land- 
lord provides his labourers with cottages at the lower rent does in 
fact pay so much less rent for his farm. If, then, the labourer 
is to pass from his present condition, in which his wages are sup- 
plemented by the various odds and ends I have mentioned, into 
one in which he can and will make an equal contract with his 
employer, he will either obtain such money wages as will enable 
him to pay a proper rent for his house, or it will be a part of his 
bargain with his employer that he shall have a proper house pro- 
vided for him; and in most cases, the latter will be the more 
convenient to both, because it will save the necessity for the 
Jabourer wasting his strength in walking from and to a 
distant house daily. And when your correspondents pro- 
test that if a landlord lets the farmer take into his own hands 
the cottages he requires for the labourers on his farm, the farmer 
will use the power thus put into his hands to screw down the 
labourer and make him accept worse wages for fear of being turned 
out of his house, they forget the premisses from which they 
started. If we are to go on with the old paternal government, 
reinvigorated as far as is possible, if Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Arch are not doing any real work, and the labourer is to 
remain without intelligence or power of intelligently employing 
effectual means to assert and maintain his independence, and to 
gell his labour for what it is worth, then by all means let the 
paternal landlord keep the cottages in his own hands. But if we 
believe that a good time is coming in which the labourer will 
cease to be a serf, and when not only will he be able to exist on 
adequate wages, but the farmer will understand and act on 
the understanding that it is his interest to give such adequate 
wages, then how can there be any danger of his abusing 
his power to his own manifest injury? We suppose that the 
farmer wants intelligent, steady, industrious, contented work- 
men, and that he can get themif he will give them adequate 
remuneration, one part of which is to be a comfortable house, but 
not otherwise ; is it conceivable that he should take the opportunity 
of one of such labourers being so settled in his home that he would 
make great sacrifices to remain, to screw down his wages by the 
threat of turning him out? Sooner or later the man would refuse 
to submit longer, and who could be induced to succeed him? The 
farmer would only ruin himself by such a proceeding. I know 
that such things have been, and are done, under our existing 
paternal system of serfage; and I by no means advocate the 
landlord suddenly making over all his cottages to the farmers, or 
in any other way throwing up duties which still exist, though 
they are gradually ceasing to exist in their old forms. I repeat 
that he may do much, and ought to do much, in guiding the pro- 
cess of transition, and making it gradual and gentle, instead of 
convulsive; but let him frankly and finally resolve not to assert 
any paternal rights when his children grow up. 

Your correspondent, ‘¢ A Radical Landlord,” has sufficiently met 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
(To THE EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow us a short space in the columns of 
your valuable paper? It is in consequence of your remark on the 
agricultural labourer and the coming winter. You, Sir, call upon 
statesmen to exert their best power so that something may be 
done, but unless you get landlord, tenant, and labourer to work 
in unison, no permanent good will be effected. 

No cash union alone will give the agricultural labourer any real 
and lasting good. It is true that in the past both landlords and 
tenants have been very remiss, but present them with a fair pro- 
gramme, and then if they will not heed this, on their own heads 
must rest the blame of whatever may happen. 

We believe our programme, which I take the liberty of sending 
to you, is a fair one for the three classes. Our society has beenin 
existence for nearly two years, and has gradually gained ground 
with all classes ; landlords, tenants, and labourers have joined, 
Our mode of operation is in this way: we establish a branch in a 
village, ascertain what surplus labour there is,—this we know by 
the wages paid,—we then gradually drain the district until the 
wages rise to a certain ratio. The cost of this is defrayed by the 
funds of the branch. After a sufficient number has been drained off 
or has emigrated, as the case may be, then the funds are allowed to 
accumulate (for each branch keeps its own funds) until there shall 
be sufficient to start a co-operative store or farm, as the case may 
be. This we propose doing in every village where a branch is 
established. In addition to this, in order to give the labourer an 
interest in the work, and to create sympathy between employer 
and men, we propose that each man shall have an industrial 
partnership, by which he shall share the profits, and by 80 
doing, feeling his interest in his work, he will be led to share 
some of the responsibility. 

The adoption of this and the programme may lead to the solu- 
tion of the much-vexed question of wages and ‘hours. At all 
events, it is not a visionary scheme, but eminently practical, and 
is in operation now with the best results. Not only is it satisfac- 
tory in England, but in Germany it has been practically tried, and 
mathematically proved by Herr von Thunen and others. Land- 
lords have already adopted the principles of our programme, and 
have begun the good work. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons advocated our principles on the Glyn estate the other day. 
—I am, &c., Tuomas STRANGE. 


Adforton, Leintwardine, Hereford, September 6, 1872! 





LITERATURE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPRCTATOR.") 


Srr,—Both in this country and among our neighbours a great 
deal of attention is now given to education. 
l'éducation,” said M. Renan (this was in '69), “est pour les 
sociétés modernes une question de vie ou de mort, une question 
d’ou dépend l'avenir.” 
France which seemed more pressing than that of education, but 
now, when French writers are endeavouring to get at the causes 
of their country’s misfortunes, we hear complaints of the 
ignorance of the poor, and of the still worse evils which 
often follow the pursuit of knowledge in a French lycée. 
is not merely a few writers who are dissatisfied. M. Thiers has 
announced that the three subjects to which the Chamber must 
address itself are finance, the army, and primary education. 


“La question de 


Since then there have been questions im 


And it 


Both French and English are, then, discussing the same subject; 








but there the similarity ends, ‘To us it seems that the matter of 
primary education would be settled for ever if we could only 
establish a good machinery, and get rid of ‘+ the religious difficulty.” 
Some of us who happen to know the amount of ‘ dogmatic thee- 
logy” usually imparted in a national school and who are not members 
| of a School Board, are beginning to feel somewhat weary of the end- 
less talk which, after all, does not exhaust the subject of primary 
education, in fact, hardly settles the preliminaries. I mean no 
disrespect to those who are interested in these preliminary matters, 
| far from it; but I may be permitted to hope that their interest 
| will not flag just at the point where education begins. Our system, 
whatever it may be, will have other “results” than those which 
labourer a share in the profits of the farm, and that in ways which | eet art Ae one — ~ Oe ‘ 
ean n, to doubt on the grounds of von vamp than | those other smaite ehidbans pai d for stoauniy higher rate, th , 
peaker. I wish, however, that Sir Baldwyn Leighton | ;., other coin, and not always in strict accordance with the inapee- 
had given more detailed information as to the working of his plan | tor's report. I will not say that these latter results are mere 
for letting cow land to labourers, as there is so much question as | thought of elsewhere than in this country, but certain it is, that im 
to the possibility of making that scheme work.—I am, &c., Germany and in France, if one hears less of the machinery, one 
A RapicaL Squire. | hears a great deal more of the objects of primary education. 


the question how we are to provide homes for those labourers 
who can no longer work for the farmer; but what I am here 
desirous to ask the thoughtful friend of the agricultural labourer 
is, to consider whether an easential, if not the first, step to giving 
that labourer a proper share in all the interests and profits of the 
farm he cultivates, and to connecting him with—and not divorcing 
him from—the land, is that the farmer should be able to give, and 
should give every man who works constantly for him, a proper 
home in or near the farm. Other things must and will follow. 
Let me advise every one who is interested in this question to 
read Sir Baldwyn Leighton’s pamphlet, ‘‘The Farm Labourer of 
1872.” Itis full of important practical suggestions for giving the 
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Those who care about the subject and wish to understand the | 


difference I am speaking of, should read a book lately published, 


have no reply to give to these very obvious questions. But the 
 enttinn’ is rather a new one, and I hope that till it has been 


with the title, ‘‘(Quelques Mots sur 1’ Instruction Publique en | thoroughly tested, the managers will not rely too exclusively upon 


France, par M. Bréal, Professeur au Collége de France. 


Hachette, 1872.” In this book M. Bréal elaborately 
criticises French public instruction, and suggests altera- 
tions, but most of these would leave the existing machinery | 
Indeed, he hardly mentions the machinery. He 
thinks chiefly of the effect which the instruction will have on the 
mind and character of the pupils. His suggestions are about the 


untouched. 


subjects to be taught and the spirit and method of the instructor. 

In the portion of this book which treats of primary education 
1 have been much struck with a chapter headed ‘Du Gofit de la 
Lecture.” ‘It is a good thing,” says M. Bréal, ‘*to be able to 
read; but how comes it that our scholars learn to read without 
carrying away from school a taste for reading?” According to 
him, there are people in France who are questioning the advan- 
tage to be derived from teaching the poor to read. ‘Shall we 
have made any real advance,” say they, ‘‘ when the whole of France 
reads the feuilletons of the petite presse and the leading articles of 
the Socialist journals? Instruction is a failure with us. What 
shall we have come to when our Breton peasants have their minds 
troubled and their moral sense overthrown like the workmen of 
our great towns?” Such questions, says M. Bréal, are soon 
answered. It is not by teaching too much, but by teaching too 
little in the primary schools, that we assist in the perversion of 
the popular mind. “ We must not blame those who teach our 
children to read, but those who grant them these essential elements 
of instruction, and desire that the instruction should go no further. 
Teaching to read is a doubtful kindness, even a dangerous gift, 
if you do not render your pupils capable of understanding and 
taking an interest in good books,” And he maintains that a bad 
book has less effect upon an habitual reader than upon the man 
who is induced to look at that book only. For these and other 
reasons, M. Bréal concludes that one of the reforms most urgently 
needed in primary schools is to excite in children le goat de la 
lecture. 

These remarks of his seem to me no less applicable to our schools 
than to the French. At present, our children acquire the art of 
reading, but they rarely have the opportunity of acquiring the 
habit. The children of well-to-do parents read for themselves from 
a very early age. We have all of us taken more delight in story- 
books when we were boys than we have found in books of any 
kind since, and this is a strong word, for to some reading has been 
one of the chief pleasures of life. But in our national schools the 
children hardly get to know what a lookis. They read over 
and over again small volumes of selections, the pieces, though 
often chosen with great skill, being mostly too short to excite 
much interest, or make the pupil eager to get on in the book. I 
should say that one of the reforms most needed in our primary 
schools is a larger expenditure, not merely in reading-books, but 
in books for reading. If the kind of books in which children 
delight were given out to them, and they were allowed, under 
necessary restrictions, to take these books home, not only would 
they learn to read much faster, but a very important influence 
would be brought to bear upon them. Who is it who provide 
wholesome food for the imagination of rich men’s sons, and affect 
their views of life? Not Cesar and Xenophon, not even Virgil 
and Homer, not, decidedly not, the author of school histories and 
geographies, but Defoe, Scott, Marryat, and Dickens. The 
children of our national schools are usually too young to read some 
of these authors, but there are tales—Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Parent's 
Assistant,” ¢.7.—well adapted to do for them what standard novels 
do for their elders. 

I believe, then, that by a good supply of books of the right sort 
—not Charles Lamb's Biblia a-biblia—we might not ouly give the 
power of reading, but also, in many cases, the taste for reading 
also. No doubt with most this would be a taste for novel-reading 
only ; but the important few would read other books as well. And 
even a taste for novel-reading is by no means to be despised. ‘The 
poor have more need of fiction than the rich. Their experience is 
more limited, their surroundings more common-place. Let us not 
grudge a man escape into the ideal world, when his real world 
has so little beauty in it. 
do much to protect him from the dangers which usually attend 
monotonous employment continued through long hours, danger to 

‘ which the “ young hands” are specially exposed. 

But why trouble ourselves about such ‘‘ results” as these? Is 
not a national school a machine for turning out children who get 
the Government grant? If the machine answers, what can the 


By affording him such an escape we | 


| it.—I am, Sir, ke. mt A Lover or Booxs, 





THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS,—A PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTION. 
(To TaH8 EpiTror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

| Str,—Many fathers who may be sincerely anxious to give their 
| daughters a good education may be unable to send them to Hitchin 
or Girton. ‘These will give a healthy impetus to the spread of 
sound female education if they will adopt the following course: 
| If they have girls at school, to urge upon the schoolmistress to 
send them, when of the proper age, in for the University local 
examination, or else to have her whole school mgeay examined 
by the University official examiner. 

If they are about to send a girl to school, to diet a school 
which is thus regularly examined, and if possible, one where the 
governesses have passed the University Examination for Women, 

In engaging a governess at home, to give the preference to one 
who has passed a university examination. I ask the fathers to 
adopt this course, because men have more sympathy with the 
sound branches of education tested by the Universities than women ; 
the mothers have too often a lingering leaning to the flashy 
accomplishments which form the staple of the routine of the go- 
called * finishing ” school. 

It is by an influence exerted widely over schools throughout 
the country that the general standard of the education of girls is 
to be raised. ‘This influence the university supplies, in the manner 
I have indicated, more powerfully than Girton College or Merton 
Hall. 

The course I advocate, however, will not interfere with, but 
rather promote, these valuable institutions, with which every one 
must sympathise who can subscribe himself or herself 

A TEACHER OF Women: 








THE LATE RIOTS IN BELFAST. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srir,—Absence from home has prevented me from seeing the 
Spectator of the 24th August till to-day. As a Belfast man, I 
thank you for your article on the Belfast riots. I hope no revival 
of the Party Processions’ Act may take place. ‘That Act did not 
prevent riotiag, and it did harm by accustoming the so-called 
loyal” party in Ireland to treat an Act of Parliament with con- 
tempt. The Irish Government, and equally the local magistrates, 
ought to have power to prohibit any open-air meeting whatever, 
without being required to show cause. 

The essential matter is, however, as you point out, that the 
peace of Belfast ought not to be left to the care of the local 
magistracy. ‘This is as wrong in Belfast as it would be in Lyons. 
It is not so clear to me as it is to you that the magistracy needs 
reconstruction all over Ireland, and Belfast ought not to have to 
wait for a system that will keep order for what may be a slow 
work of general reconstruction. 1do not believe that there would 
be any serious opposition from Belfast to an Act of Parliament 
placing the police of the town under the Government, in such a 
way as to fasten on Government the undivided responsibility of 
keeping the peace. 

The Times asks why the order-loving inhabitants of Belfast did 
not volunteer as special constables,—that is to say, why did not 
they take sticks and face a mob that uses fire-arms?—I am, Sir, &c.,, 

JoserH JOHN Murpuy. 





MR. CROOKES AND SPIRITUALISM. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —Having just returned from the Continent, I did not see the 
letter of ‘‘ M. A.” in your journal for August 31 until yesterday. 

Your correspondent asks if [ will endorse a statement of your 
reviewer of ‘‘ Spiritualism Answered by Science,” that I have no- 
more belief in the nonsense of spiritualism than have Messrs. 
Tyndall and Huxley. 

Each person putting his own interpretation to the word ‘‘ non- 
sense,” this is a safe statement to be endorsed by any person, from 
Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley to the most credulous believer in 
spiritualistic marvels. 


myself to any more definite ‘‘ confession of faith” than the one 
printed as a preface to the last edition of my reply to the Quarterly 
Review article published by Messrs. Longmans. 





managers have to do but to go on turning the handle? [I really 





As the position I wish to occupy in the examination of the phe- 





As far as Iam concerned, I do not wish at present to commit. 
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a 
nomenal portion of the matter under discussion has been misunder- | 
stood, I shall esteem it a favour if you will give publicity, in your 
widely-spread journal, to the remarks I make in the above-named | 


face.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM CROOKES. 
20 Mornington Road, London, N.W., September 6, 1872. 


The following is the passage to which Mr. Crookes refers :— | 

«In presenting this pamphlet to the public, let me take the oppor- | 
tunity of explaining the exact position which I wish to occupy in | 
respect to the subject of Psychic Force and Modern Spiritualism. [ | 
have desired to examine the phenomena from a point of view as strictly | 

pysical a8 their nature will permit. I wish to ascertain the laws | 

yerning the appearance of very remarkable phenomena which at the | 

resent time are occurring to an almost incredible extent. That a | 
hitherto unrecognised form of Force—whetker it be called psychic force 
or x force is of little consequence—is involved in this occurrence, is not | 
with me a matter of opinion, but of absolute knowledge; but the nature 
of that force, or the cause which immediately excites its activity, forms 
a subject on which I do not at present feel competent to offer an opinion. 
I wish, at least for the present, to be considered in the position of an 
glectrician at Valentia, examining by means of appropriate testing 
instruments certain electrical currents and pulsations passing through 
the Atlantic Cable ; independently of their causation, and ignoring 
whether these phenomena are produced by imperfections in the testing 
instruments themselves—whether by earth-currents or by faults in the 
insulation—or whether they are produced by an intelligent operator at 
the other end of the line.” 

MR. DISRAELI’S “*“MELANCHOLY OCEAN.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—The Irish Protestant, especially if he be a landlord, seldom 
comes off well at your hands. Your article on “ Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘Melancholy Ocean’” lays one more sin to their charge. They have 
no reverence for and therefore neglect the old ruins that happen 
to be on their estates. O Justice! O Truth! Of course the 
Catholic Celt reveres them (the ruins), but at a distance. He 
may not tend them, nor preserve them from insult, nor clear their 
precincts of nettles and of sheep! How many of your readers, at 
least such as know anything of Ireland, do you imagine, Sir, will 
swallow all this,—not, certainly, said by you in so many words, but 
more than implied? Only this year, during the celebrated Galway 
election, the Catholic Celts of Athenry kindled a great bonfire on 
the top of their fine old abbey, and a Saxon tourist related to me 
the sad effect of the smoke on the walls and ivy, I fear much more 
touched by it than the old crone who led him through the ruins 
was. OSir! do be just, if you cannot be generous to us! I assure 
you, a Protestant would as soon think of injuring or altering an old 
ruin, as he would of evicting a tenant in Westmeath. He would 
catch a Tartar if he did.—I am, Sir, &., R. W. A. Hotmes. 

[Our correspondent is very likely right in his fact, but not in 
his criticism. We said nothing whatever of the Catholic Celts’ 
reverence for their ruins, because the writer happened to have no 
knowledge on the subject. What he did say, was what he did happen 
to know, that the English proprietors of similar ruins show far more 
reverence and care for them than the Irish; and it is certain that 
the motive of the neglect, in some instances, is a bigoted Pro- 
testantism.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LEICESTERSHIRE VERNACULAR. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECFATOR.”) 
Sir,—*‘ Kid,” the word which seems to have puzzled you in your 
notice of the ‘* History of Leicester,” is neither an animal nor a 
sort of cup, but ‘“‘a small brush-faggot” (vide * Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary”), —for bonfires, no doubt; ‘* brush-wood,”—-“ small sticks 
for fuel” (ibid.).—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 


BOOKS. 
—————— 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 








WE cannot be too grateful to the anonymous translator of this | 
book for undertaking the toilsome task of making it intelli- | 
gible to the English public. Andersen is universally loved | 
amongst us; the tyrannous little folksy have taken possession | 
of him only too exclusively, and now we have a long story from | 
him addressed altogether to their elders, yet written so simply and 
80 tenderly that for the most part we can all sit together, children | 
and grown-up folks, and read the pages that show how wonder- | 
fully God has guarded the child-like poet of the children. And 
the translator has, in the main, done his work carefully and | 
well, and if there be little slips here and there, we are inclined to 
blame the printer for most of them. 


Nearly thirty years ago Andersen wrote a little sketch of his | 





* The Story of my Life. By H.C. Andersen. Now first translated into English. 
London: Sampson Low. 1871. . 





life to precede a collected edition of his works, and Mrs. Howitt 
translated it. Since then, ordinary readers have not been able to 
follow the poet; but for his countrymen there, there was printed 
in 1855, an enlargement and continuation of the previous sketch, 
which has never before been translated into English, although 
passages have been drawn from it, and English readers have been 
pretty well acquainted with its drift. But the present edition 
brings the history twelve years later, down to the festival at 
Odense in 1867, besides giving the old story in all its fullness. 
The most interesting, though least happy, part of the life of 
Andersen, the first period, when he struggled against want and 
adverse criticism, fills the earlier pages of the book; the second 
period, whea his genius found friends and sympathisers, first im 
foreign countries, last at home, this also is described in the old 
version. ‘The continuation is chiefly occupied with that easy time 
of honour and travel that has made his last years pleasant. 

This last begins with the genial picture of [ogemann, the be- 
loved poet, in his quiet home by the woodland lake of Sori. The 
memories of these later years are mostly taken from a packet of 
Andersen's letters to Ingemann, returned to the writer when death 
broke up the pleasant frieudship. Then follows another of the 
constant Continental travels, made chiefly interesting for us by reason 
of a visit to Richard Wagner. ‘Two years later comes a second visit 
to England, when the Danish poet was Dickens’ guest at Gads- 
hill ; the happy little visit soon came to an end, for Andersen's 
restless spirit sent him flying over Germany, but the memory of 
that time seems to rest upon him as one of the pleasantest of his 
life. In 1859 we have a detailed account of that journey through 
part of his native land which is preserved in the ‘ Sandhills of 
Jutland,” and if there were nothing else in the book worth read- 
ing, it would be necessary to study it only for the sake of 
the picturesque and humorous sketches of this queer pro- 
vince. ‘The picture of the sand-buried town of Skagen, orna- 
mented with the figure-heads of wrecked and ravaged ships, and 
in hourly terror of the quivering drifts, is in Andersen's best 
manner. On his return to Copenhagen, he met for the first time 
the eminent novelist Saint-Aubain. And here we would draw 
the translator's notice to a mistake which should be rectified in a 
future edition. Andersen is made to speak of ‘‘ Saint-Aubain, by 
which pseudonym the author Karl Bernhard is widely known.” 
As a matter of fact, of course, it is ‘* Karl Bernhard ” that is the 
pseudonym. While speaking of blunders, we would point out 
that Paludan-Miiller’s name is printed Miller, and what 
is quite extraordinary, that his famous epic is twice called 
Adam Hama! In 1860 came the death of Heiberg; the old 
race of Titans were beginning to die out. ln 1861 we find 
Andersen in Rome ; there he met Bjérnson and Mrs. Browning, 
and received from the latter a lovely lyric greeting, her swan- 
song. She was scarcely dead when a greater grief fell upon not 
Andersen only, but all Denmark,—Ingemann, the gentle, fervid 
poet, died. On his tombstone is his medallion portrait, and the 
children of the village strain up to kiss the poet’s mouth. Thea 
followed a time of depression, while Andersen travelled in Spain, 
and then the sorrowful, disastrous war with Prussia, when he flew 
back to Copenhagen to nurse his grief there. Next year saw him 
in Sweden, and the next in Holland, received with enthusiasm 
among all men, literary or other. 

While one reads of all this feverish excitement of travel, one is 
conscious of a craving after rest ; the poet seems to grow like his 
own Wandering Jew. So it is with relief and pleasure that we 
read of a happy little breathing-space at home in Denmark. Ia 
the north of Zealand the Kiog has a castle, Fredensborg, whose 
very name is suggestive of peace. One walks up to it aloug an 
avenue of the fiuest beech-trees in the world, and behind, the 
grounds spread away in undulating richness down to the shores 
of the beautiful Esrom Lake. It is quite an ideal place for a poet 
to live in, far from towns, with nothing but the silence of the 
glorious woods around him. And here, in one of the few houses 
clustering about the Palace, lives the greatest of living Danish 
poets, the veteran genius, Frederick Paludan-Miiller ; and here, 
too, came Andersen, as the King’s guest, to rusticate a little, to 
read his new stories to the choicest society, aud to renew old 
friendship with his great fellow-poet. It is a pleasant picture that 
closes 1865! 

At last, in 1867, after more travels, there came the great 
crowning honour of Andersen’s life. Odense, bis birth-place, 


presented him with the freedom of the city, a distinction very 
rarely given in Denmark. ‘There is a great rivalry between Copen- 
hagen and Odense; the Copenbageners are apt to look down some- 
what scornfully on their brethren in Funen, but Odense is fully 
aware of its rank as the second city of the kingdom, and is not 
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at all unwilling now and then to assert its independence dis- 
tinctly ; that Andersen, the world-famed story-teller, was born a 
poor child within its walls, seemed a good opportunity for putting 


distinction on itself and him. So he was made an honorary | 


burgher, with every splendid circumstance, and his joy and grati- 
tude expressed themselves in the graceful way peculiar to himself. 
He looks upon this event as the summit of his life, and closes his 
history with it. What has passed since is private, till he chooses 
to tell it in his own best way. 

All the latter part of this book is very pleasant reading; it 
records a happy, honourable life; at the end of the play the actor, 
whose success was doubtful at first, finds himself almost smothered 


with bouquets. But the earlier part, the story of Andersen’s | 


struggles, will always be the most strange and interesting, and on 
reading this again, one thing strikes us very strongly which seems 
to require comment, painful though it is to touch upon. Again 
and again, like a pathetic refrain, comes the complaint of mis- 
judgment, of unjust censure, of jealous repulse, against the critics 
of his earlier years. The English reader who knows nothing of 
Danish society and literature but what he gathers from a volume 
such as this, will be likely to carry away a false idea of the spirit 
of the Danish people towards Andersen. Without imputiug any 
conscious injustice to him, we cannot but consider that he is 
guilty of a little of the very spirit he imputes to his countrymen. 
He forgets how high a standard of excellence was demanded of a 
Danish author in those days. Andersen began his career when 
literature in Denmark was at its highest activity; this little 
country possessed a school of writers of whom any nation might be 
proud. Oehlenschliiger and Baggesen were at meridian height, 
Hertz, Paludan-Miiller, Grundtvig were beginning to attract 
notice, and now all these are European names. Over the arena of 
literature one man kept vigilant watch, Heiberg, one of the most 
brilliant, most faultless of modern critics; all extravagances and 
follies were attacked at once by his unsparing satire, and Andersen, 
the most sensitive of all the poets, did not escape. The other attacks 
he mentions were mostly made by ephemeral journalists long since 
forgotten ; Heiberg’s only, embalmed in his great poem, En Sjal 
efter Diden, ‘* A Soul after Death,” lives on, and must become 
classical. This is unfortunate for Andersen, but it is still more 
unfortunate for him that his spirit is so sensitive as to retain the 
stings of those little nameless creatures that have so long passed 
out of being. 

It is fifteen years since the greatest of fairy-poets was here in 
England, where everybody knows and loves him. It is to be 
hoped, if only for the children’s sakes, that he will visit us once 
more. In the hope that he will do so, we wish him a hearty wel- 
come prospectively, and in the meantime urge our readers to 
acquaint themselves with his life. 





SIR HENRY LAWRENCE.* 
Tuer ordinary difficulties under which biographies labour are 


and affection. But a faint flavour of tract hangs about the first, 
and there is a wearisome insistance upon Lawrence's energy, hig 
power of work, his determination to work, his piety, his domestig 
virtues, his foresight, and his general perfection—all things which 
had a veritable existence, but which impress themselves as truths 
only by their development in facts—that makes the reader im. 
patient rather than sympathetic. A perfect comprehension of 
Lawrence’s life cannot be reached without the knowledge that 
his marriage was a singularly happy one, that his wife wag 
a& very good woman, who loved him devotedly, helped 
| him bravely, sympathised with him entirely, and offered 
|up to him a perpetual incense of praise, in the high-flown 
| language of a period when people wrote ‘‘ phrases” in their 
familiar correspondence, and enclosed ‘‘ copies of verses ” on note. 
worthy occasions. Lady Lawrence was a clever woman, a dig. 
cursive writer, a profoundly pious person, extremely narrow in 
her views, and sentimental in their expression, accustomed to long 
spells of isolation from society, unused to the intellectual contact 
which makes even women, if they are not fools, tolerant of other 
| people’s opinions, and exposed to the temptation involved in being 
regarded as a genius and an oracle by her relatives and friends, A 
judicious friend, a capable biographer, would have suppressed several 
of her letters to her husband, and all her letters about him, also 
the prayer written on her wedding-day and her verses, which, 
though her fond husband was doubtless pleased, as we are told, to 
find them on his table, after the labours of his magistrature, are 
distressingly feeble to the naturally less indulgent public. That 
Henry Lawrence wrote silly postscripts to his wife’s letters to her 
female friends during their honeymoon by no means decreases one’s 
| admiration of him, but we fancy he would have preferred being 
| saved from the fervent friend who prints, after thirty-five years, 
his assurances that Mrs. Cameron’s friendship will ‘enable her 
[his bride] the more steadily to steer her bark,” and 
that ‘it would tinge her [Mrs. Cameron’s] cheek to hear 
the terms in which Honoria speaks of her.” Also, if Mrs. 
Lawrence saw fit to tell her sister how she and her husband, 
when certain great changes befell them, were in the habit of 
reviewing their marriage vows and prayers, and considering how 
the first had been kept and the second answered, we can but 














regret the bad taste which publishes such a confidence. ‘ Dear 
reader,” says Sir Herbert Edwardes, ‘‘are you content with 
Honoria Lawrence? Did he do well to hope and pine nine years 
for her? Will she repay him all that debt of love?” and so on. 
It is enough to make men who have reason to hope or fear that 
they are to be delivered over to a biographer steal their love- 
letters from the best of wives, and sternly interdict the keeping 
of journals, even ‘‘ mid Greenland’s icy mountains” or “on 
India’s coral strand.” 

The vexatiousness of Sir Herbert Edwardes’ style, its prosiness, 
and its exaggeration, hinder the real interest of the first volume 
from making itself felt. Little stories about Hannah More 
and Lawrence’s ‘‘ Aunt Angel,” written for the instruction of his 





increased in the instance of the Life of Sir Henry Lawrence by the 
circumstance that the two volumes which compose it are not 
written by the same person. The first is from the hand of Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, the second from that of Mr. Herman Merivale, 
and though there is entire concurrence of interest, sentiment, and 
purpose between the two, the difference of style is remarkable. 
The superiority of the second volume is not due only to the fact 
that its author has had materials of much more importance to 
arrange and comment upon, that the years which it chronicles are 
rich with the gravest events of the history of our Indian Empire, 
beginning with the first Sikh war, and ending with the 
relief of Lucknow. It is due also to the better taste and 
sounder judgment of the writer. Sir Herbert Edwardes was 
deeply attached to Sir Henry Lawrence. Mr. Merivale calls 
him “his dear friend and scholar in Indian administration and 
statesmanship,” and this relation would seem to indicate a peculiar | 
fitness for the task with which he was entrusted by the Lawrence 
family, and which was left unfinished at his death in December, 
1868. A little discretion would, however, have agreeably tempered | 
his zeal and rendered his knowledge more interesting. His effusive- 
ness almost amounts to want of delicacy, and his admiration is so 
general and so little graduated that it reminds the reader pain- 
fully of that now happily rare class of literature which used to 
be gravely described as “religious biography.” In the second 
volume Sir Henry Lawrence is set forth as the truly great, good, 
dutiful, wise man he was, estimable in all the relations of life, one 
to be remembered by his country and his family with just pride 





* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. By the late Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes, 





%.C.B., K.C.S.L; and Herman Merivale, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





children, are mixed up with his letters in anticipation of the war 
in the Punjaub, and the biographer harangues his ‘‘ dear readers” 
about the christening of little Alexander Lawrence by his father, 
as if such a thing had never happened before in the history of 
mankind. It needs patience to disentangle the character of 
Henry Lawrence from the indiscriminating praise in which 
it is wrapped up, and to follow the events of his remarkable 
career in their true succession. Fortunately, the terrible and 
memorable story of the Afghanistan campaign is compiled from 
documents and from Sir John Kayes’ invaluable history. At 
this point, the life of Henry Lawrence becomes sufficiently 
interesting to conquer the tedium of the narrator's style, 
and he grows upon the reader’s liking. What a romance of 
reality is the imprisonment of his brother George, the proposed 
substitution, the suffering and suspense, the relief, and the 
return. ‘It was George who mended the pen I have taken 
in hand to begin this with, beloved sister,” writes Mrs. Lawrence 
on December 14, 1842, at Ferozepoor, and adds, ‘just fancy us 
all together here,—Henry, George, and me.” The appointment of 
the now distinguished ‘ Political ” as resident at Nepaul is a great 
advance in his career, and for once his wife writes simply as well 
as exultingly to him, from Lucknow, too, where his noble life 
was destined to end not very long after her death. ‘‘ How de- 
lightfully snug we shall be!” she says, “‘ how much we shall read, 
and write, and talk, and think! How regular will be our life! 
How we shall teach Tim, and grow wise and good ourselves! 
And oh, may we in our new walk of life have ‘the blessing of 
God that maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow with it !’” 

. Henry Lawrence wrote without grace and in a long-winded 
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style, but always with good sense and decision. 


His wife | tions had been inserted in it, and to have been used in the same 


described and narrated with more animation than he did, and | state, although less judiciously, by Roger of Wendover. He, never- 
her account of Nepaul and their life there is interesting and | theless, thinks the original compiler was not Matthew Paris, but 
patural. Lawrence’s letters during his Residency supply us with | some unknown monk of St. Alban’s, who came late enough to 
a curious and, on the whole, horrifying account of the kingdom, | have profited by Petrus Comestor (the French divine glorified by 


whose people presented so strange and favourable a contrast to its 
urt. 

Merivale has made admirable use of the immense and 
troublesome quantity of materials placed at his disposal for the 
compilation of the second volume, the whole narrative portion of 
which is his own. It is a model of alla biography ought to be, in 
taste, in discretion, in feeling, and in arrangement. The man is 
distinctly seen through the events; the events are given their 
due share in the moulding of the man. The biographer 
paints a portrait, he does not preach a panegyric. The 
episode of Lawrence’s literary achievements during his resi- 
dence at Nepaul, in connection with the Calcutta Review, his 
yoluminous correspondence, his extensive reading, and the com- 
prehensive schemes of charity, of which the Lawrence Asylum is 
the most distinguished and successful, furnish evidence of his great 
energy of mind and of his systematic industry. In December, 
1845, he received the summons which decided his remaining life. 
The first Sikh war had broken out, Major Broadfoot had been 
killed, and Major Lawrence was ordered to replace him, the sum- 
mons being accompanied by an assurance on the part of the 
Governor-General’s Secretary, Mr. Currie, that he would have 
“very hard fighting.” His quiet time had come to an end, and 
the twelve remaining years of his life were to be as full of duty 
and of action as he could desire. His appointment as Governor- 
General’s Agent for the Punjaub brought him into contact, some- 
times collision, with all the men who were then making the history 
of British India. Mr. Merivale is strictly just in his narrative of 
Lawrence’s controversies with his brother John, ending in his 
resignation, and his relations with Lord Dalhousie. All these 
particulars are necessary to the fulfilment of his task, but they 
are also a little wearisome to the general reader, impatient of 
debates upon the policy of annexations which have so long been 
accomplished facts, even though they are summarised in so lucid 
and concise astyle. The impartial fairness with which Mr. Meri- 
vale discusses the vexed question of Lord Dalhousie’s treatment 
of Lawrence affords an example worthy of imitation by all bio- 
gtaphers, by its adherence to the sound principle that ‘no true 
portraiture can be drawn without its shades as well as light.” 
The reader must dwell with pleasure upon the description of Sir 
Henry's administration of his new charge in Rajpootana and 
conduct towards all the natives of all ranks with whom he had to 
deal, though his gentleness of temper was not natural to him, but 
the result of stern and constant self-discipline. ‘The story of his 
wife’s death, told with due reserve, for Mr. Merivale gives only some 
extracts from Sir Henry’s interminable letters, is very sad and 
characteristic of the man, who plunged instantly into volumes 
of correspondence, and increased work of every kind. The condi- 
tion of the Indian Army, Army reform, schools for soldiers’ 
children, the ‘ religious difficulty,”—these are but a few of the 
subjects to which he turned in the dark days, and yet he 
wrote of requiring and desiring rest. In 1856 he applied for 
leave, and was on the point of returning to England, when, 
“Outram being wanted for Persia,” Lord Canning offered 
Sir Henry the post of Chief Commissioner and Agent to 
the Governor-General in Oude. ‘The office was of special 
importance and high trust, as Mr. Merivale most ably explains, 
and Lawrence accepted it in February, 1857, with, however, a 
kind of protest from Dr. Ebden, his medical adviser, who * only 
consented to his going to Lucknow on his promising to go home in 
November, 1857.” ‘The close of a noble history was not far off 
then. It is our province only to bear testimony to the manner in 
which it is told. Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘‘ who tried to do bis 
ral is most happy in the chronicler of that grand and successful 
effort. 





LUARD’S MATTHEW PARIS.* 


Tus volume comprises a synopsis of universal history from a 
monastic and English point of view, of which the compilation 
has been hitherto attributable to Matthew Paris, Matthew of 
Westminster, or in part to Roger of Wendover. Mr. Luard, 
however, has found the best text of it in a Cambridge manuscript 
of Matthew Paris, which he proves to have been followed by 
Matthew of Westminster before the latest corrections and addi- 





* Matthei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica Majora. Edited by Henry 


Richards Luard, M.A.,&c. Vol.L The Creation to A.D. 1066, Published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1872. 





Dante under the name of Pietro Mangiadore), whose Historia 
Scholastica and Historia Evangelica, as we learn from the Gesta 
Abbatum S. Albani, were introduced into the monastery during 
the time of John, the twenty-fifth abbot (1195 to 1214). 
It must be observed that our present instalment of Matthew 
Paris ends where Archbishop Parker’s and other editions of the 
aunalist end, that is, in the year of the Conquest. The text, with 
the exception of the passages printed in a larger type, is much 
the same as our historians have been accustomed to cite under the 
name of Matthew of Westminster. The sources of the writer's 
information have been very minutely examined by Mr. Luard, 
and appear to be less recondite than was imagined, so that it can 
no longer be allowable to quote him as an independent authority 
as unreservedly as Turner and others have done. 

Many of the novelties introduced into the compilation by 
Matthew Paris, or under his direction, are curious and indirectly 
valuable, although little suited to enhance our opinion of the his- 
torian’s judgment. He has added some glosses of his own to the 
prophecy of Merlin, a wild allegorical composition, which may be 
interpreted by historic events up to the time of the forger, but 
becomes thenceforward too obscure and incoherent for its intima- 
tions to be effectually refuted. ‘The respect in which Matthew 
Paris held this prediction has led him, both here and in his 
Historia Anglorum, to accredit an extraordinary story of Queen 
Matilda’s asserting Henry to have been her son by Stephen, 
‘*born on a ship in which he was returning with her from Anjou, 
whither he had been sent to fetch her,” as if by this confession she 
had been enabled to reconcile the candidates for the Crown of 
England when they had already entered the lists for deadly com- 
bat. It is admitted, however, that this scandalous disclosure was 
not at the time made public,—‘ hac tamen narratio omnes in 
exercitu latuit cum pax acclamaretur.” The sentence on which 
this myth appears to have been founded runs as follows :— 
‘‘Nocebit possidenti ex impiis pietas, donec sese genitore 
induerit; ” and the words are thus interpreted by the chronicler, 
—nocebit, id est, aggregabit peccata longa gwerra (? long& 
gwerra) ; possidenti, id est, terram, id est regi Stephano; ex 
impiis, id est, ex impiorum consilio; pietas, quia mitissimus 
fuit ; genitore, id est, regem Henricum, quem genuit.” His 
ingenuity has been somewhat more severely taxed to explain, 
according to Merlin, the succession of the English Kings from 
Henry Il. ( “‘ Exin de primo in quartum, de quarto in tertium, de 
tertio in secundum rotabitur pollex in oleo ”) ; but our readers may 
possibly guess the process. Matthew Paris has also given us am 
execrably calumnious story of the death and burial of Mahomet, 
and a full account of the prophecies of the Sibyls, both which 
items Mr. Luard has traced to their sources, the last-mentioned 
being found in a work attributed to Beda. 

The following is an amusing instance of a perversion of an old 
text with which Matthew Paris is charged by our editor, witha 
clear explanation of the origin of the offence. ‘The original com- 
piler ‘‘ has been copying from the Historia Miscella (here Eutropius) 
the account of the early inhabitants of Italy, who are said 
to have been taught by Saturn to live in a more civilized 
manner, ‘cum antea semiferi glandium tantummodo alimentis 
vitam sustentarent.’” Unfortunately, the scribe had left 
out the bar over the a in glddium, and Paris, not seeing the 
more obvious correction, and having the idea suggested by the 
word gladium in his head, actually fills up the sentence, “ cum 
antea semiferi, gladium ezercentes, tantummodo alimentis cruentis 
vitam sustentarent,” so that the poor aborigines seem to be re- 
presented as cannibals because they lived on acorns; and of them, 
perhaps, were ancestors of Pythagoras! It is observed that the 
word glandium is correctly introduced in this place in all the 
MSS. attributed to Matthew of Westminster, who has remained 
responsible, nevertheless, for so many errors, that he is called by 
Lappenberg ‘‘der Verwirrer der Geschichte.” ‘This description, 
as applicable to the original St. Alban’s compiler, Mr. Luard 


| justifies by exhibiting “the very large number of sources con- 


sulted by him, the miscellaneous character of many of the 
extracts, the mixture of history and legend, the giving fixed 
years to stories which even writers like Geoffrey of Monmouth 
had left undated, the care at one time and the carelessness at 
another, the slavishness with which one authority is followed, and 
the recklessness with which another is altered, the frequent 
confusion of dates through ignorance and want of care, and 
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the blunders displayed in many instances from the com- 
piler not understanding the author whom he is copying, more 
especially in the extracts from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” 
The remainder of the additions made by Matthew Paris to the 
Chrovicle are mostly of a very minute character, the most com- 
mendable being perhaps the notices which he has collected respect- 
ing the foundation of various monasteries, such as those at Winch- 
combe, Ramsey, and Burton. Besides this, he gives us a legend 
about Pope Leo III., which may possibly have a germ of truth in 
it, and is, at all events, novel and sensational. When Leo, he tells 
us, Was & young man, and was praying at the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin asa penitent for some indulgence, she appeared to him, and 
zaid, ‘* Leo, correct thy excesses, and I will promote thee to the 
highest dignity.” Whereupon he abandoned the study of rhetoric 
for that of theology, and became quite another man, chaste and 
modest, diligent and learned, and eventually a consummate divine 
as well as rhetorician. He was promoted to the Apostolic chair 
at the next vacancy, and a very large offering was made at 
the first: mass which he celebrated in the Papal capacity. But 
amid this concourse a woman with whom he had had some 
acquaintance pressed his hand and kissed it so warmly that he 
was abashed and troubled in his conscience, and after 
meditating on the text, “If thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee,” &c., he cut off the hand by which he had been 
tempted. He concealed the mutilation, but being now 
obliged to excuse himself from performing his ordinary min- 
istrations, and being worried by the questions which his 
brother priests incessantly addressed to him, he again threw 
himself in secret before the altar, and prayed:—* O, most merciful 
Virgin! who hast hitherto promoted and exalted me, regard now 
the misery to which I have reduced myself, that I may not be 
confounded for taking vengeance on my own transgression, and 
give me such comfort that I may not be compelled to say, ‘ Thou 
hast lifted me up and cast me down.’”” The Virgin hereupon be- 
stowed upon him a new hand, which he showed to an assembly of 
his brethren, together with that which he had cut off, so that they 
had no doubt of the miracle; and the Pope, in honour of Mary, 
made a full confession to them of bis pastinfirmities. And it was 
thenceforth ordained that persons making an offering to the Pope 
should not kiss his hand, as they had formerly done, but his foot. 


How unjustly, according to this narrative, do we attribute the | 


still existing observance at Rome to pontifical pride rather than to 
an exquisite humility ! 

This passage reminds us of a beautifully conceived picture, 
which, although it originally formed the frontispiece of a MS. of 
the Historia Anglorum, has been employed by Mr. Luard to adorn 
the present volume of his author. It represents the Virgin 
crowned and throned, and receiving at the same time the eager 
kisses of her child, and the adoration of a monk, who is prostrated 
in the dust before her. On one side of the monk’s figure, which lies 
outside the border of the picture, is a pretty illumined motto, be- 
ginning, ‘‘O felicia oscula!” on the other, the name of our 
humble author, Frater Matthias Parisiensis. ‘I'he outline of the 
child's face seems somewhat disfigured by a slip of the pencil, 
but the expression of the other faces leaves nothing to 
be desired, and the combination of the dark outlines of the 
monk’s figure with the soft and varied colours of the border and 
of the draperies and faces of the heavenly pair is exquisite. We 
can scarcely doubt that the author, who has had himself thus repre- 
sented, believed heartily in such miracles as he has related to have 
been wrought for Pope Leo, and that in a similar perplexity he 
would have been an equally deserving object of the compassion of 
his heavenly patroness. 


OTHER COUNTRIES.* 

Tr is not easy to characterise this work, or to say whether it is a 
book of travels, of history, of philosophical reflection, or of facetious 
remark. It combines all these ingredients thrown together in an 
odd heterogeneous mixture that recalls the ‘‘crudities” of more 
ancient British travellers. For the author has travelled—over 
immense spaces too—and if he is a little affected in his manner, 
his observation is minute and the information he conveys is worth 
having. His drawings, some of them comic, and set forth with 
the text, are excellent. But his manner is certainly odd. What 
does the reader think of the following passage, interlarded in an 
account of the drive from Nagpore to Jubulpore, during which 
some wigwams come into view ? — 

“** You stop me. You tell me you don't know what a wigwam is. You 
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Theassia! how can I explain it? Let me see; to-day to Saute 
Borrow the dear duchess’s carriage and come with me. I fear I an 


ask you to drive farther than to Stewart’s Terrace, Corunna Road. We 
must stop there. Henry will let us out, and you and I will leave the 
carriage and pass but a very few paces on to Battersea Fields, Toere, 
my dear cousin, you will see awigwam. Yes, in this nineteenth century 
| of the Christian era, you will find your fellow-creatures living in wi 
id ss "& ” g- 

| wams worse than those of the horrid savages,’ &., &e. 
| In another place, the traveller on leaving Cawnpore for Lucknow 
bethinks him of a cousin whom he ought to have met at the station, 
but did not. This reminds him of a Swiss girl travelling in a 
train with him from Folkestone to Charing Cross. She spoke no 
English, and seemed friendless, yet expected that a cousin “ from 
Vardoor Stree,” whom she had not seen for years, not since he 
was a boy, would meet her at the station, and would reveal him. 
self by holding up his umbrella. Truly enough the umbrella 
was held up, and our traveller prevented from doing a kind and 
gallant action. Puerilities of this kind would make very poor 
padding for a book of travels did they not reveal the genial, honest, 
nature of the writer, and bring the reader into a certain degree of 
intimacy with him. In personal adventure the book is not rich, 
Little things in the manners and customs of the people he comes 
across are noted with a fidelity that makes them new and instruc- 
tive to the fireside traveller. Here and there, too, he displays a 
certain poetical gift of description. He is a great ‘ tubber” 
and bather, and one morning when in lovely Cashmere, he says, 
‘*Tt is so early we catch nature at the bath, and find her bosom 
studded with glittering drops of dew.” ‘The sight of the match- 
less white marble Taj built at Agra by Shah Jehan in memory of 
his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, quite inspires our Major :— 

“T want to tell you of the exquisite effect that its conception, its de- 
sign, its execution, its proportion yield. As the soft glittering light— 
seen either by sun or moon—thrown from it steals over you, you think 
you see the bride whose memory it hallows. A sort of mystic ethereal 
beauty girds it, and the eye rests on its perfect proportions with a sense 
of relief and repose. Nor is the eye only charmed; but standing mid 
the flowering shrubs of the garden, the orange, the myrtle, resting in 
their shadow, the sense of smell is delighted, and the ear accepts the 
scream of the green parrot and the coo of the dove gratefully. Alto- 
gether I consider the Taj as the most beautiful thing in the world.” 

It is quite refreshing, in these days of cold and carping criticism, 
to find anyone so enthusiastic as this over an object of artistic 
| beauty. By way of enhancing the interest of his travels, Major 
Bell read up the history of the countries he visited, and 
every now and then he gives his readers the benefit of his 
lucubrations. He speaks of the five religions reigning 
over Asia and North Africa, and gives the statistics of 
them numbering the Christians all over the world,—Hindoos, 
| 120,000,000; Buddhists, 483,000,000; Parsees, 1,000,900; Moham- 
| medans, 120,000,000; and Christians, 353,000,000. To complete 
the tale of human beings on the earth’s surface, the author adds 
8,000,000 Jews and 189,000,000 savages. His reflections upon 
this table are worth quoting :—*‘ A world thousands of years old, 
millions upon millions of souls alive, dead, and still to be; a centre 
of faith upon which the world has turned until now, and to its 








dissolution. .... Yet there are now 921,000,000 non-Christians, 
to 350,000,000 Christians in the world. Why?” He answers 
his own question in a foot-note thus:—‘‘So long as the vast 


wilderness of tbe imperfect nature of mau—moral or mental— 
remains as it is, which divine laws, working by physical causes, at 
present render a necessity, so long must human inhabitants of a 
type suitable continue to exist.” The reader will perceive from these 
indications that the Major does think for himself. He travelled 
through Hindostan right up into Cashmere and the snowy region 
beyond, getting, after considerable hardships, as far as Arendo, in 
the heart of the Himalayas. It is curious to read of the travellers 
crossing the river at Shigar on a mussick raft constructed like 
those antique Assyrian conveyances sculptured on stone in the 
British Museum. ‘The bodies of twenty-four sheep, with their 
heads cut off, were inflated and attached to a light raft, which was 
floated across the stream in four minutes. A primitive mode of 
smoking tobacco is also worth noticing. ‘ A little mound of sand 
bored through with a stick, the tobacco at one end, your mouth at 
the other, and what more do you want?” At Sreenugger, the 
capital of Cashmere, the travellers were surprised by a sudden and 
destructive flood, which is well described. Major Bell saw Shere 
Ali and his reception at Umballa by Lord Mayo. The Afghan 
ruler, though so very polite to the Viceroy, made caustic asides on 
occasions, as, ‘* Ab, I see you only let your ugly women be seen!” 
and after asking which was the best kind of gun, “Ab, then, I see 
you have given me the worst!” 

Of another eminent chieftain, Rhunbheer Singh, the Maharajah 





tell me you don’t understand how these wretched savages live. Ah, 





* Other Countries. By Major William Morrison Bell. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1872. 





of Jumuroo and Cashmere, the following whimsical record is made. 
He is the son of Golab Singh, who bought Cashmere of the British 
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in 1846 for seventy-five lacs. Reputed to be the richest man in Mr. Austin Pratt and Mr. Lyman are neatly touched off, 
the world, Rhunbheer, it is said :— giving upon the whole a favourable impression of the Mormons 
es himself as a piece of meat in a sandwich; he is not sure | a8 industrious settlers and decent livers, ‘‘ Bachelors and maids 
first be eaten by Russia or by England. Not long ago| in heaven,” said Mr. Candland, the largest store-keeper in Salt 
he stopped all fishing in his rivers and lakes, and nothing would induce | 7 ake City, “ will act as servants to married people, I think ;” and 
him to rescind the order until peremptory hints from the British Govern- h ak elie a ad 1 this to Lond lub 
ment advised him so to do. His people were starving. What mattered © was joking. cone Nee ee te Lee Cee 
that? Was not Golab Singh, his father, dead? Hadn't he afterwards Our author draws a contrast between Canada and the United 
turned into a bee, and hadn't a fish in some sportive and unwary moment | States that may satisfy the pride of both countries. ‘The former 
swallowed the bee that swallowed the spirit of Golab? Possibly—and O has super-eminently what he calls the vis inertie of progress, of 
fates defend !—some unbelieving dog might swallow the fish that ati ig . 
swallowed the bee that swallowed the spirit of Golab! So no one must stability, of wealth, of means equal to the need, of comfort. The 
fish. And yet what a handsome man Rhunbheer is, intellectual too | Americans are very fond of doing things * right away,”—too fond, 
withal; but a Hindoo of the strictest caste, and uader the thumb of his | jy the opinion of Canadians, one of whom said, “ If we want any- 
priests.” ba i : thing done, we go about it steadily, we take time, we do it 
Quitting India, in October, 1869, Major Bell steamed away to thoroughly ; we benefit others whilst accomplishing the work, and 
Australia. Not the least useful among the minute scraps of in-| ourselves when it is accomplished. We gain two objects, and our 
formation that he offers his readers is the cost of his expeditions. country prospers.” Major Bell says that climate has much to do 
£300 covered his expenses from Bombay to the heart of the) vith the difference between the two countries, permitting the 
Himalayas, and thence to Calcutta. From Sydney to Brisbane, | (nited States to be showy, effective, and progressive, while it 
a distance of 510 miles, he sails—there and back—for £10. The compels Canada to seek the comfortable,—a remark not without 
approach to Australia draws from the Major the following pithy Seves. 
exhortation, which arose ‘* because we carried out the final order Canada complains of the high protective duties of the States, 
to remove our troops from New Zealand ”:— which cripples her commerce, but “as far as our institutions go,” 
“ If it had not been for the sou’-east ‘trades’ I was going fo Dave they say ‘“ we are more free and independent than the Americans 
| nog y S Lge Fy Bd gu ag ‘cok cane themselves, and if they try to annex us by force, we will fight.” 
fool and you may come back a fool, but you won't come back the same The people of the States have no intention of fighting, believing, 
fool. You may misjudge, but you are less likely to do so after you have | as they do, that the Canadians will in due time awake from their 
seen than when you only hear.” delusions and ask to be annexed. ‘‘ Thank you for nothing ” is 
{n the same quaint, racy, not to say flippant tone does the gallant | the Canadian return sentiment. As regards the Fenians, the 
Major treat of things he sees and smells and hears in many parts | opinion held of them by Americans and Canadians is summed up 
of the world. From Australia he goes to China, thence to Japan, | in their button, on which is engraved ‘‘I. R. A.,” ‘Irish Republican 
then on to San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Chicago, Niagara, | Army,” but which is read, ‘‘ 1 ran away.” 
Montreal, New York, and so at last home again. Everywhere he; ‘The effect of Niagara, the falls, the river above ani below, upon 
picks up and records useful information, and his original style of | the susceptible imagination of the Major is briefly, but pleasantly 
writing makes his book very amusing. He studies the countries | delineated, common-place being skilfully avoided. 
he visits as thoroughly as he can, and is not without keenness in| We have said enough, we trust, of this very original book to 
matters political, however oddly he may express himself. Speak- | make our readers desire a closer acquaintance with it. One more 
ing of the Mikado’s recovery of active power in Japan through | specimen to show the art of the author in ending his work abruptly 
the promulgation of a dogma that asserts his divine origin and his | without an anti-climax. ‘There was once a gallop written. In 
right to religious obedience, he says:—‘‘I fear me that there are| its notes you saw the whole of a cavalry regiment; in them 
troublesome days in store for the Mikado. When people will} dashed into battle the colonel ; the cornet’s blast sounded in your 
believe a lie they are easily ruled, but when they won’t...... ears; you trotted, and galloped, and charged; then you halted. But 
If Humpty-Dumpty had not been on the wall when he fell, | there was a flourish of music after the halt. ‘‘ Very pretty,” said 
perhaps all the King’s horses could have put him up again. | I, ‘‘ only it is wrong ; for, after you have stopped your gallop, you 
It was the wall that did it. Still the Mikado starts with | have no right to flourish.” ‘ Oh! that’s for the harmony,” was the 
a tremendous prescriptive right, and I wish him well. //,| answer. ‘ Never mind the harmony,” I continued; ‘ we want 
if only he can judge how to rule wisely. But canhe? In my| facts. Take away the flourish, and put the halt in amongst the 
note-book, on May 11, 1870, I see a rough entry, ‘‘ Change of | charge as it would sound in reality ; then you will have a perfect 
coinage will probably cause distress.” In the Globe of May 8, | gallop.” Very well. Away went the flourish, and from out a 
1871, I read, ‘Serious disturbances, says the Patrie, have taken | chorus of notes in full charge there rang out the command, ‘‘ Sound 
place in Japan. ‘The Central Government, having resolved to| the halt!” Thus pithily ends the Major's book. 
destroy a large quantity of paper money without issuing the | 
se Aa ee Losurrection. secs City burnt. PAPAL MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
enees roops defeated, &c., &c.” Again, the Mikado’s recognition : : ane — , 
of the Shiogoon’s Daimios as nobles of his own creation is illustrated To the relationship between Dr. Dillinger and the Vatican Couneil, 
in the following queer fashion:—‘ The Mikado recognised the whose decrees be has repudiated with such startling effect, we need 
Shiogoon’s nobles as his own, much in the same way that the Queen not here allude more than to remark that the motive of his seces- 
did the medals which (I was told) not long ago Sir George Bowen gt tos nt py = oe accel ts — 
y 7 : ‘ ” : . 
Set caw Zecland curvice. ‘Modelo!’ sald her gracious! — 1. Papel Infaildbility to based, ond to lay base the destiie 


Majesty. ‘Y i ! ’ : t% N - 
Jeary on give medals! Iuchemd; yoncen't. Bovesthe-| which, while acknowledging the fiction of the past, still claims the 


less, as you have gi th I will; and ll th i- | 
pients they pe » 8 apne ve oh, 5 On Oe ee ey ee ee privileges that have grown out of it. 


The great fact impressed upon Major Bell’s mind by his visit ¢ | ‘The main object of Mr. Plummer’s translation is “ to make one 
cara : ry eb: ¥ BS Visit £0 | more of Dr. Dullinger’s works accessible to that large number of 
North America is that he likes the Americans and that the Ameri- | the English public who are debarred from reading them in 
cans like us, ‘his he reiterates with an amusing pertinacity, as if he | the pa a ? He has done well in selecting On work 
were enunciating a very unfashionable and unpalatable truth,—“ I | for it = po weighted with too much religious controversy mo 
- he . Americans, and I will beep uy ing it as long as I choose. | doctrinal disputation, and contains matter of general interest 
Nites oon a 3 say aa we — thes of ane tin- | in this country. It is to the fable of Pope Joan that we think 
eunin led hnigt iniapacsellne nenaptinen nadltere ah uate tai on English readers will turn most readily, and yet who of those 
inte « oo seein ts adhe ~y ls ee ee ae who sit round the card-table on winter evenings playing the game 
Alabama difference h lif P ‘ : . | which immortalises the memory of the Papess have ever considered 
: ee SS Qe & & SEN & aye?! the problem of her existence? ‘The question concerning her is 
quarrel, involving the country against its will and better judgment. altogether unlike any of the other historical problems we are wont 
We are in the main disposed to agree with him, believing further to a discussed, becacse in ber case we have Bo real data feom 
that the same might be predicated of the majority of international which to start The mystery which shrouds the famous Masque de 
differences in modern times. A visit to the Yosemité, in Tuolumne | Fer is onl that of identity, for no one has doubted the fact of his 
county, California, calls forth the Major's powers of vivid descrip- | par btn ond wn. ton ve leamestance of the Casket Latteis 
= a isolated granite rock that in rough measure is twelve hinges merely on Guts plies saan for true or spurious, 
miles long, two broad, and one high, may well defy comparison : i 
with all other striking bits of cman in the oo 9 The om Gy oo ee 8 Ee eS eee 
chapters on Salt Lake City are as entertaining as any in the || * Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages. By John J. Ign. Vou Dillinger. 


“WF : ™ | Translated (with Introduction and Appendices) by Alfred Plummer. l.ondon: 
book, A visit to Brigham Young and sermons from | Rivingtous. 1871. - . 
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but a myth of monstrous growth, a deliberate invention of 


the Dominicans and Minorites of the fourteenth century. Her 
allotted place among the Popes is generally between Leo IV. 
and Benedict III., in the middle of the ninth century. 
Originally she was nameless. Her own name was not 


discovered until the end of the fourteenth century; she was 
then called Agnes, or Gilberta, besides having four or five other 


names, according to the writer's taste ; but as Pope, she was com- 
monly called John. Details of her life varied, as might be ex- 
pected, like her names. She was born at Mayence, and sent by 
her parents to male teachers to receive instruction in the sciences. 
With one of her teachers she fell in love; she left her home with 
him in male attire, and some say went to Athens, where she 
made great progress in profane law ; she afterwards journeyed to 
Rome, surpassed every one in knowledge, and was made Cardinal 
by Leo IV. On his death, she was elected Pope, on account of 
her wonderful learning, and after enjoying a quiet reign of rather 
more than two years and a half gave birth to a child during a 
solemn procession between the Lateran and the Vatican; she 
either died on the spot, or was deposed, or was stoned to death, 
according to report :— 

“Of course, people in general regarded the circumstance as disgrace- 
ful to the Roman See, and, indeed, to the whole Church. The woman- 
pope had reigned for two years and a half, bad performed a vast number 
of functions, all of which were now null and void; and, added to all this, 
there was the scandal of giving birth to a child in the open street. It 
‘was scarcely possible to conceive anything more to the dishonour of the 
Ohair of the Apostle, or, indeed, of the whole of Christendom. What 
mockery must not this story excite among the Mohammedans! ” 

Dr. Dollinger first of all states most positively that nowhere in the 
Western or Byzantine literature of the four centuries between 850 
and 1250 is there the faintest reference to afemale pope. Although 
mention is often found of her in the writings of Marianus Scotus, 
the most learned man of the age, in the Chronicle of Sigebert of 
Gemblours, and in the historical works of Otto of Freysingen, 
the allusions in each case are clearly interpolated at later periods. 
Stephen de Bourbon is the first chronicler who, quoting from the con- 
temporary writings of Jean de Mailly, has really taken up the myth ; 
this was about 1240-1250, but although it then found its way 
into history, it was not for forty or fifty years later that it came into 
extensive circulation, and then it was chiefly through the Chroni- 
cle of Martinus Polonus. It has been stated without exaggera- 
tion that the latter became almost the exclusive historical instructor 
of the Catholic world, whilst his chronicle was equally prized by 
all countries ; was translated into all languages, and largely em- 
ployed by later writers. From his position at Rome as chaplain 
and penitentiary to the Popes, and consequent residence at the 
Papal Court, and since he followed the Curia wherever it went, his 
history of the Popes gained an amount of popularity and autho- 
rity such as no similar writing obtained. Hence the people 
accepted the story of Pope Joan, which they found in his history, 
readily and unsuspectingly, and early in the fifteenth century even 
her bust was placed in the cathedral at Sienna, along with the 
busts of the other Popes :— 

“Nevertheless Martin himself, as can be proved, knew nothing about 
Pope Joan, or, at any rate, said nothing about her. Not until several 


ears after his death did attempts begin to be made to insert the myth 
into his book...... Each pope and each emperor on the opposite 


page had as many lines assigned to him as he reigned years, and each | 
page contained fifty lines, that is, embraced half a century. Hence, in | ® 


ee a een mene a She oathen, one | still either possessed or claimed. - It would not be too much to say that 


| the bulk of what is now claimed or reclaimed by the Roman See, in 


tions or insertions could only be made in those places where the account 
of a pope or emperor did not fill all the lines assigned to him, owing to 
the short period of his reign. But the insertion of a pope had been | 
rendered impossible by Martin himself and all the copyists who kept to | 
the plan of the book, by means of the detailed chronology, according to | 
which every line had a date, and in the case of each pope and emperor the | 
length of his reign was exactly stated. But for the same reason, Pope | 
Joan also, if she had originally had a place in his book, could not have 
been effaced, nor have been omitted from the copies which held fast to 
the arrangement of the original. Pope Joan, therefore, does not occur 
in the oldest manuscripts of Martinus. She is wanting especially in 
those which have kept to the exact chronological method of the author. 
Poels « There are, however, plenty of manuscripts in which her history | 
is written in the margin at the bottom of the sheet, or as a gloss at the 
side. It was thence gradually, and one may add very violently, thrust 
into the text. This was done in various ways.” 

But for the gradual development of the myth, its general accep- 
tance, and its final discomfiture by Dr. Dillinger, we must 
refer our readers to his book. Clement Cyriacus and Marcellinus | 
are also imaginary Popes who were inserted in the Papal roll | 
about the same time as Pope Joan, and they are all shown to| 
have been without existence, yet their abdications of the Papacy | 
were actually quoted as precedents by the adherents of Boniface 
VIII. and others. In the same way, we see gradually demolished all | 
the circumstantial evidence of the baptism at Rome of the Emperor 


Constantine by Pope Silvester, and of his cure at the same time 





from leprosy. There follows an elaborate description of the fabri. 
cation of the donation of Constantine. The well-known story of 
Archbishop Hatto, who was devoured by mice (or by rats, ag 
Southey gives the story in verse) in the tower to which he had 
fled for refuge, is given as one example of how easily a popular 
myth may be created by a circumstance that arrests public 
attention, and is also unintelligible. Hatto died at the Close 
of the tenth century, but the event of his being devourea 
is not mentioned until the beginning of the fourteenth, and ip 
all that is historically known of him there is nothing with which 
the legend can be connected. A similar tragical event is said to 
have occurred in the mountains of Bavaria, and another among 
the myths of early Polish history. In fact, wherever a tower on 
an island was to be seen the purpose of which could no longer be 
explained, there sprang up a story of blood-thirsty mice. 

Probably many of our readers will now learn for the first time 
that stories of Papal mythology are so numerous, and even 
those who are acquainted with the popular incidents clinging to 
some amongst them will be unaware of their direct connection 
with the Roman See and of their wholly fictitious nature ; but 
everyone will marvel at the cool audacity with which the fabri- 
cations were devised, at the credulity with which they were 
accepted, and at the prolonged existence posterity allowed them, 

It is not possible in a review to point out in a way 
intelligible to our readers the real merit of Dr. Déllinger’s work. 
The drift of each fable can only be caught by attentive perusal 
from end to end, for a paragraph skipped will break the chain of 
evidence, and the reader will be at fault ; every sentence has its 
part to play in working out the problem of each successive myth, 
and every page carries conviction with it. We accept the assur. 
ances the Doctor gives us, satisfied that they are the honest result 
of long and conscientious research, and that he has left no stones 
unturned to set at rest the lingering doubts of those who would 
know the truth. 

We owe Mr. Plummer no small thanks for placing this book 
within our reach. It possesses the unusual merit of reading not 
like a translation, but of having all the ring of an original work, 
and the writing is so thoroughly English that one is apt to ignore 
the authorship of Dr. Déllinger. The introduction, besides con- 
taining an interesting biographical sketch of the latter, shows a 
deep insight into and an intimate acquaintance with all the knotty 
points of these Papstfabeln. From knowing the German doctor 
personally, and from having attended in Munich his lectures on 
ecclesiastical history, Mr. Plummer was, perhaps, specially fitted 
to take in hand and introduce to English readers a work like this. 
We think he will have secured Dr. Dillinger’s thanks, in addition 
to our own, for the accurate, skilful, and intelligent way he has 
treated his work. 

We cannot better conclude our notice than by quoting Mr. 
Plummer’s own remarks on the main features of the book :— 


“One examines and studies the details of the stories for various 
reasons, but scarcely in order to test their truth. That question has 





long since closed. But what it is of importance still to consider is this: 
—That though these legends have been abandoned, the claims which 
have been made on the strength of the legends have not been aban- 
doned. The self-condemnation and self-deposition of Marcellinus are 
consigned to the regions of fable, but the principle Prima sedes non 
judicabitur a quoquam is maintained. The grant made to Silvester is 
llowed to be apocryphal, but the authority and territory which the 
Popes acquired or retained on the strength of that supposed grant are 


the way of supremacy, infallibility, and temporal dominion, is demanded, 
either directly or indirectly, in virtue of documents which have been 
either forged or falsified. The invalidity of the title-deeds has been 
exposed again and again, but possession (or vehement claim to posses- 


sion), through a most unhappy prescription, still continues.” 





SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH.* 


Ir is encouraging to the promoters of the study of English in 
schools to know that the first edition of Dr. Morris’s excellent 


| Specimens of Early English, A.D. 1250-1400, has sold out, and 


that the Clarendon Press Delegates think the book may safely be 
nearly doubled in size. The first sixty-one pages of the old book 
are to be hereafter expanded into the first volume of the second 
edition, by introducing specimens of Anglo-Saxon as well a8 of 
English of the transition period, formerly called the semi-Sax2n, 
so that the process of the disintegration of Anglo-Saxon may 
be fully shown ; while the last 317 pages of the text in the first 
edition have been compressed into 281 by Mr. Skeat in the present 
book by turning out two complete tales of Chaucer's, the “ Par- 





* Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index, By the Revs. B. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part 
IL, A.D. 1298-1393. Clarendon Press. 1872. 
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doner’s 
of “The Man of Law’s Tale,” by turning out the Gawain and the 


Grene Knyght extract in favour of one from Barbour’s ‘‘ Bruce,” 
and shortening ‘‘ The Cursor-Mundi” and Wycliffe extracts. The 
notes have been considerably, and the glossary very greatly enlarged, 
go that the text occupies little more than half the volume,—281 

sto 216. Of the wisdom of these changes, the only one to 
doubt is the displacing two complete tales of Chaucer by a fragment 
of one (though in stanzas), when the displaced ‘+ Prioress’s Tale” 
js surely more beautiful and pathetic than the substituted ‘‘ Man 
of Law's” first part, and could have been edited from the Six-Text 
Print, as the ‘*Man of Law” has been. But what is more a matter 
of doubt than the selection of the tale is the manner of the editing 


it. Mr. Skeat tells us that he has followed the Ellesmere MS. | 


“yerbally, except where notice to the contrary is given in the 
foot-notes; but in some instances, the spellings of the words have 
been altered so as to agree with the spellings in the other MSS.,” 
—that is to say, the peculiar mode of spelling adopted by the 
excellent Ellesmere scribe has been mixed at discretion with the 
inconsistent methods of other MSS. written by scribes with dif- 
ferent dialectal or phonetic peculiarities. We do not think the 
result satisfactory. Takeafewinstances. In]. 141, Mr. Skeat has 
altered the Ellesmere preterite /il (fell) into fel, a form which none 
of the Six Texts have in this line; in 1. 218 he has altered the 
Ellesmere ‘‘ they sawe” into ‘* they seyé,” a form which, again, 
sone of his Six Texts have in that line, and in neither case is any 
notice of the change given in the notes. We are aware that some 
students call this ‘‘editing,” and applaud it; but we contend that 
this term is not rightly applied to fanciful and needless alterations 
of legitimate forms which an intelligent writer, no doubt contempo- 
rary with Chaucer, and writing within perhaps fifteen or twenty 
years of Chaucer’s death, bequeathed to us; and we protest 
vehemently against this treatment. Again, the Ellesmere scribe’s 
way of spelling—nay, most probably Chaucer's own, for MSS. of 
different types frequently agree in it—is a peculiar one; to get 
a long vowel, he ordinarily doubles it in words where other 
scribes add a final e. Now many of these doubled vowels 
Mr. Skeat rightly adopts, but many others he turns out, even 
where there can be no question that the vowel was long, 
as soth, true (E., sooth); here, hear (E., heere), &c.; and 
thus needless inconsistencies are forced into the text. Lastly,, 
Mr. Skeat has practically treated as settled the question of the 
pronunciation of e final at the end of Chaucer’s lines, and has 
marked them all to be sounded, as well in such words as pro- 
pheté (1. 224), maneré, materé (321-2), as Surryé, curteisyé (1. 177-9). 
Seeing that this doctrine is held to be a mere delusion by some, at 
least, of the foremost students of Chaucer, we think the marking 
of these ‘‘c’s” in a school-book a strong measure; and we can 
only hope that the boys who read the book will share our opinion 
that the test of the doctrine is the lines which flow into one 
another, like, — 
“In Surrye whilom dwelte a companye 
Of chapmen riche............ 
Now fel it, that thise marchantz stode in grace 
Of hym that was the sawdan of Surrye..... 
Custance, your child, hir recomandeth ofte 
Unto Joar PMO oc ccc ccc cecccs 
Yerds and dayés fleet this créature 
Throoghout the see of Greece unto the strayte 
Of Marrok, as it was hir aventure,” &., 
where to pronounce the final ¢’s just spoils the run of the lines, 
and the music of the verse,—to our ear at least. Mr. Skeat 
has, we hold, been misled by a false theory, and has injured his 
text by it. In all other points the volume is treated with Mr. 
Skeat’s well-known scrupulous care and accuracy. The notes are 
full, and the glossary complete, extending, as it does, over 115 
pages. We regret that we have had to differ from an editor for 
whose general work we have so much respect as we have for Mr. 
Skeat’s. He has rightly kept clear of that ‘‘ systematic spelling ” 
which is systematic misrepresentation of fourteenth-century 
English, but he has not left alone some forms and many spell- 
ings in his basis MS. that he ought to have done. An editor 
should never change a legitimate form in his original where there 
is no ground for suspecting in it ignorance or mistake. 





HAWTHORNE'S “SEPTIMIUS.”* 
THovGH no reader will be inclined to place Septimius on a level 
with such finished masterpieces of the author as The Scarlet Letter 
and Transformation, few will regret, notwithstanding all its im- 
perfections, that it should have been published. If fortune should 








* Septimius: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. London: Ki 
and Co, 1872. ee “ udon: Henry S. King 


a 
" and “ Prioress’s,” and substituting for them the first part | reward the proposed exploration of the bed of the Tiber by the 


discovery of some unfinished work of the same hand which 
wrought the Apollo Belvidere, no one, we presume, would counsel 
the destruction of the treasure, however numerous might be the 
places in which the chisel had left its task incomplete. Nor would 
“the world have forgiven the too scrupulous piety which should 
have dared to commit to the flames a manuscript of Nathaniel 
| Hawthorne's. And there is not in reading Septimius anything of 
the painful feeling which we experience when we compare Castle 
| Dangerous or Count Robert of Paris with Ivanhoe or The 
Antiquary. ‘The fame of Sir Walter Scott is not indeed impaired 
by the feebleness of his last productions, yet the reader cannot help 
| regretting for his own sake—so saddening is the contrast which 
| they present to the vigour and beauty of Scott's earlier days—that 
these tales should have been published. Septimius, too, inspires a 
certain sadness, as we read, but it is a sadaess of another kind. 
No labour perhaps could have elaborated it into a work equal to 
Hawthorne's best productions, but it shows no sigu of failing 
power. It is eminently pathetic indeed to see, as we read, the hint 
of intentions which death did not allow to be fulfilled, but the 
most doleful of all human spectacles, manly powers degenerating 
into imbecility, is spared us. 

Septimius; a Romance of Immortality, deals with the subject 
which has had a peculiar fascination for the writers of romance. 
One of the most famous of Hawthorne’s predecessors in the same 
track has made his hero discover indeed the secret of im- 
mortality, but find by a bitter experience how futile was the 
discovery, unless he could communicate his possession to 
those whom he loved. Hawthorne’s treatment of his theme 
is as different as possible, and characteristic of the man. In 
all his stories it is an atmosphere of the supernatural that is pre- 
sent, rather than anything palpable or visible. We do not see the 
fawn ears of the young Italian, we do not know whether the curse 
: that dwells in the old house and the spells of the Indian wizard 
are real powers, or fancies with which morbid souls cheat themselves 
and others. In this respect Septimius is as vague and shadowy as 
its predecessors. On the other hand, its purpose comes out with 
more than usual distinctness. The process by which the desire to 
rise out of the conditions of humanity hardens the heart and 
blunts the susceptibilities of the conscience is described with much 
power. 

The scene of the tale is laid in Concord, in the early days of the 
War of Independence. Septimius, a dreamy student, much haunted 
by the sense of the shortness of life; Robert Hagburn, a vigorous, 
practical worker; and Rose Garfield, who is loved by both of the 
young men, are the characters first introduced. The British troops 
march through the village, and Septimius has high words with a 
young officer who offers some gallantry to Rose. Accident after- 
wards brings the two together, and théy fight a strange duel, in 
which the Englishman falls. Before he dies he leaves to his 
slayer—the scene is singularly pathetic—a mysterious paper, given 
to him, he says, for his good, and of which the survivor is, if he 
can, to reap the profit. Then follow Septimius’s betrothal to 
Rose, and soon, as the strange document in which he hopes to 
find the secret of avoiding the abhorred necessity of death more 
and more engrosses his whole soul, a growing coldness and 
estrangement. ‘This situation of the two lovers seems to have 
struck Hawthorne as unmanageable. A note informs us that 
Rose Garfield is to be transformed into Septimius’s sister. As 
such, she is quietly betrothed to Robert Hagburn. Septimius is left 
to work out his problem alone, till another love, if his strange at- 
traction to Sybil Dacy should be so called, grows out of the research 
itself. At last, helped bya certain Dr. Portsoaken (the name looks like 
one of the crudities which after-thought would have removed), who 
is half man of science, half charlatan, and Septimius’s own aunt 
Keziah, an old creature who would certainly have been burnt as a 
| witch in more orthodox days, he deciphers the recipe, which is the 
| decoction of a strange flower, the sanguinea sanguinissima, found 
| upon new-made graves. This is common-place enough, but the 
| writer’s characteristic power comes out in the “rules of life” 
| which Septimius discovers from his document £0 be necessary for 
| the use of his recipe. Here are some of them :— 


‘Keep thy heart at seventy throbs in a minute; all more than that 
wears away life too quickly. If thy respiration be too quick, think with 
thyself that thou hast sinned against natural order and moderation.” 

| “Hate not any man nor woman; be not angry, unless at any time thy 
| blood seem a little cold and torpid; cut out all rankling feelings, they 
are poisonous to thee. If, in thy waking moments, or in thy dreams, 
| thou hast thoughts of strife or unpleasantness with any man, strive 
| quietly with thyself to forget him.” 

‘“‘ Have no friendships with an imperfect man, with a man in bad 
health, of violent passions, of any characteristic that evidently disturbs 
his own life, and so may have disturbing influence on thine. Shake not 
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any man by the hand, because thereby, if there be any evil in the man, 
it is likely to be communicated to thee.” 


“‘ Kiss no woman if her lips be red ; look not upon her if she be very 
fair. Touch not her hand if thy finger-tips be found to thrill with hers | 


ever 80 little. On the whole, shun woman, for she is apt to be a disturb- 
ing influence. If thou love her, all is over, and thy whole past and 
remaining labour and pains will be in vain.” 

“Do some decent degree of good and kindness in thy daily life, for 
the result is a slight pleasurable sense that will seem to warm and 
delectate thee with felicitous self-laudings; and all that brings thy 
thoughts to thyself tends to invigorate that central principle by the 
growth of which thou art to give thyself indefinite life.” 

“Do not any act manifestly evil; it may grow upon thee, and corrode 
thee in after-years. Do not any foolish good act; it may change thy 
wise habits.” 

“From sick people, maimed wretches, afflicted people—all of whom 
show themselves at variance with things as they should be—from people 
beyond their wits, from people in a melancholic mood, from people in 
extravagant joy, from teething children, from dead corpses, turn away 
thine eyes and depart elsewhere.” 

“If beggars haunt thee, let thy servants drive them away, thou with- 
drawing out of ear-shot.” 

“If thou seest human poverty, or suffering, and it trouble thee, strive 
moderately to relieve it, seeing that thus thy mood will be changed to a 
pleasant self-laudation.” 

“‘ Desire nothing too fervently, not even life; yet keep thy hold upon 
it mightily, quietly, unshakably, for as long as thou really art resolved 
to live, Death, with all his force, shall have no power against thee.” 

‘“‘ Say thy prayers at bed-time, if thou deemest it will give thee quieter 
sleep ; yet let it not trouble thee if thou forgettest them.” 

‘* Read not great poets; they stir up thy heart; and the human heart 
is a soil which, if deeply stirred, is apt to give out noxious vapours.” 
The effect of this cold selfishness on the mind of Septimius is 
described with much subtlety :— 

“For as he read, there grew upon him a mood of calm satisfaction, 

such as he had never felt before. His mind seemed to grow clearer ; 
his perceptions most acute ; his sense of the reality of things grew to be 
such, that he felt as if he could touch and handle all his thoughts, feel 
round about all their outline and circumference, and know them with a 
certainty, as if they were material things.” 
At last, when the potion was distilled, Septimius, seeing how 
strangely cold it grew as it approached completion, ‘‘ thought he 
saw that life itself was cold, individual in its being, a high, pure 
essence, chastened from all heats; cold, therefore, and therefore 
invigorating.” 

Another fine passage is where Septimius and Sybil Dacy talk 
over together their immortal future. 

The peculiarity of the literary interest of Septimius lies in the 
fact that we see, as it were, the writer at work. An example of 
the kind has already been given in the changed destination of 
Rose Garfield. And every now and then come a few words, 

printed in brackets, which indicate the author's unfulfilled purposes. 
So, when the hero is lying hid in the wayside wood as the troops 
go by, we read, ‘* Describe how their faces affected him, passing 
so near; how strange they seemed.” We see again how he meant 
to work up the legend of the Indian chief who, having got the elixir 
of life, became unbearable in his wisdom to his tribe, and even to 
himself, and was killed by mutual consent :— 

“ [Make this legend grotesque, and express the weariness of the tribe 
at the intolerable control the undying one had of them; his always 
bringing up precepts from his own experience, never consenting to any- 
thing new, so impeding progress; his habits hardening into him, his 
ascribing to himeelf all wisdom, and depriving everybody of his right 
to successive command ; his endless talk, and dwelling on the past, so 
that the world could not bear him. Describe his ascetic and severe 
habits, his rigid calmness, &c.] ” 

Is there something in the modern conditions of literary life, as 
the cases of Mrs. Gaskell, of Charles Dickens, and now of Natha- 
niel Hawthorne, incline us to think, to which these spectacles 
of unfinished works, with their melancholy interest, must be 
attributed ? 





————___, 
' “ Quale il cicognin che leve I'ala. 
Per voglia di volare, e non s’attenta 

D’abbandonar lo nido, e git: la cala,” 


it may be merely want of resolution. At all events, quantity has 
| little to do with our judgment on the quality of writings, and the 
tantalising thing is that here and there women have shown a 
| specimen, however short—ex pede Minervam—of intellectual work 
which, while not perhaps sufficient to establish a general claim 
| on the part of their sex, makes us wonder and regret that there 
| are not many more such to be found. They, as we conceive, indisput. 

ably show that there is no inherent inferiority, however we may account 

for the apparent average being lower, or for the great rarity of these 
| occasional exceptions. 

In poetry, we conceive that this assertion is almost justified 
by the slim little volume before us. Very strangely, the pub- 
|lishers have put in its title-page, in the place of mottoes, an 
eulogistic extract—to speak plainly, a puff—from an article in the 
Quarterly Review on English poetesses, which was much noticed at the 
time it appeared, 1840. One of these ladies wrote under the signature 
“V.”; we do not apprehend that we violate any confidence by calling 
her by her real name, Mrs. Archer Clive. At that time she published 
only “The IX. Poems” here referred to, and of part of these the 
reviewer said, “They are worthy of any of our greatest poets in his 
happiest moments.” 

The authoress is now in the decline of life, and perhaps gives no 
great heed to the hubbub around her about female powers and female 
education. But in the interval since the first publication, she has pro- 
duced about double (in length) of those early efforts, which, brief and 
scanty as they were, neither were overlooked at the time, nor forgotten 
since by congenial spirits, and which are sufficient to secure for her an 
enduring place among the literary worthies.of our time. The additions 
appear to us fully equal to the former stock ; and of the whole collection 
we should say, that while no part is without merit, almost one-half well 
deserves a very high appreciation. We suppose that a review, 
above everything else, is “ nothing if not critical,” and that we are 
bound to find some fault. But we must admit that we hardly know how 
to do it. The poems are, no doubt, almost in every part tinged with a 
strange and weird-like sadness, but they are none the less poetical for 
that. Perhaps it may be said of the wild lines (among the earlier set) 
headed “ Written in Health” (p. 20), unless, indeed, they are a mere 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Poems by V., Author of “Paul Ferroll.” (Longmans.)—It has been | 
said that “if it be true that the female mind is not naturally inferior to | 
that of man, it must yet be admitted that in some provinces of mental 
effort, among which poetry is one, equality has not been proved by 
experience. There are, in truth, few great poetesses, though one Greek | 
woman, Sappho, has achieved immortality through a single short and 
mutilated fragment of an ode.” We do not care now to speculate about 
this remark, which, no doubt, might be further illustrated. It may 
seem yet more singular that in painting, women have never approached 
to a level with men. But we are willing to allow full scope to Mr. Mill's 
general reply, that, to speak colloquially, women have never yet had 
a fair chance in these matters,—from the defects of their social position 
and education, and the indefinite effect of the traditional belief that 
they are inferior. No doubt this may be a belief that verifies itself, so that 
women will not ‘ry as men do. If they are like the baby-bird in Dante 
(Purgatorio, xxv. 10),— 








freak of her imagination, that they represent a state of mind not quite 
what ought to be produced by health, and more suitable to the time and 
the temperament of the Greek poetess whom we have alluded to, than 
to their actual writer. 

The oply poem of any length is the very remarkable one called “ The 
Queen's Ball” (p. 26). But it would need a notice to itself, and will 
hardly bear partial quotation. We trust those who have not read it will 
do so, and judge for themselves. For the rest, we believe the stanzas 
headed “The Grave” (p. 4) are the best known and the most popular; 
nor, we conceive, would it be easy to speak ‘too strongly of: their 
impressiveness and grandeur. They are, however, not iH matched by 
later lines on “ Death ” (p. 39), and by yet another ‘‘ Fragment” (p. 42), 
which we propose to quote in full. Meanwhile, we venture to select, with- 
out quotation, and commend special!y to the reader, the following :— 
‘“‘ Starlight ” (p. 1), “ Youth took his Lyre” (p. 8), and “A Rainy 
Day” (p. 55); and we conclude with giving two poems in full. The 
first is beautiful throughout, and has a singularly striking variation 
on a hackneyed sentiment; it is entitled “ Friends of Youth” 
(p. 22) :— 

“I sought you, friends of youth, in sun and shade, 
By home and hearth—but, no! ye were not there; 
* Where are ye gone, beloved ones, where?’ I said; 
I listen’d, and an echo answer'd, ‘ Where ?’ 
“ Then silence fell around—upon a tomb 
I sate me down dismay'd at death, and wept; 
Over my senses fell a cloud of gloom, 
They sank before the myst'ry, and I slept 
“TI slept—and then before mine eyes there press'd 
Faces that show'd a bliss unknown before; 
The loved whom I in life had once possess'd, 
Came oue by one, till all were there once more. 
“ A light of nobler worlds was round their head, 
A glow of better actions made them fair; 
‘The dead are there,’ triumphantly I said, 
Triumphantly the echo answer'd, ‘ There!’ 
The second is obviously paraphrased or imitated from the sublime 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones in Ezekiel, a vision which it is one of 
the chief titles to the gratitude of our Church of the framers of the New 
Lectionary to have brought into more prominence by assigning to it 
a place among the Sunday Lessons. The poem is on p.42. We ask our 
readers to compare it with the vision of the prophet, and say whether 
what we call the inspired words are very much above what we call the 
uninspired :— 
“A FRAGMENT. 
“ E’en now methinks, I see the ashes stir 
As dawns the Last Day cn the sepulchre. 
While from mid heav'n the trumpet rolls its wave 
Around the bursting preciucts of the grave. 
A power unknown obscurely ranges through 
The dust that bore a human sbape and hue ; 
Slow from the moulder'd heap there grows a form, 
Like morn's faint twilight conqu'ring in the storm ; 
Limb comes to limb, and bone from atom-heaps 
To shape, and strength, and place, mysterious creeps ; 
The withered fiesh returns from dark decay, 
Fruit of the seed in earth's cold breast that lay; 


The eye its glorious form again has found, 
The ear is fashion'd for the voice of sound; 
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The smiling lip is there, but smiles not yet, 
The hand is moulded, and the limbs are set. 
Earth reels and trembles to her base. beneath 
Th’ approaching trumpet’s dread continuous breath ; 
Mountains dissolve, and oceans pass away 
In chaos, whence erewhile they sprang to-day ; 
Time ceases at its Maker's high command. 
Strange spheres and other natures are at hand,— 
But still proceeds within the grave's rent span, 
Amid a dying world, the birth of man. 
That form is perfect now, but motionless ; 
It stands a statue yet; but see where press 
Through swelling veins the tides of crimson glow, 
Warmth, strength, and beauty, kindling as they flow. 
He moves! there's being now within his breast, 
He wakes! that trumpet-blast hath burst his rest: 
A smile comes forth, the soul's dawn o’er the night, 
And life looks sudden from the eyes in light.” 
We have but to note further that one of the later-published poems (p.37) 
seems to have been written before “TheIX. Poems ” were published, though 


not included in them, and that two (pp. 45 and 59) have been published 


before. 

The Athanasian Creed ; Facts and Suggestions, including a New Trans- 
lation. By Robert Eden, M.A. (Parker.)—Mr. Eden thinks that the 
Creed was the work of Hilary, Bishop of Arles, and written early in the 
fifth century, that it was written in Latin, and drawn mainly from the 
writings of Augustine. All this seems likely enough. Now let us see 
what sort of relief he can give us by his new translation, taken from 
the Latin original, not as that in the Liturgy, from a Greek version of 
late date :— 

OLp TRANSLATION. 

« Whosoever will be saved : before 
all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic Faith. Which 
faith except a man shall keep whole 
and undefiled: without doubt he 


shall perish everlastingly.” 


New TRANSLATION. 
“Whosoever would be in a state 
of salvation, first of all it is neces- 
sary that he hold the Catholic 


have kept whole and inviolate, 
without doubt he shall eternally 
perish.” 

Mr. Eden remarks that ‘the proposed new rendering of salvus is rather 
to be regarded as a translation of which that word seems susceptible, 
than as the sense intended by the framer of the Creed.” This is all 
the more certain, when we consider the one change which a new trans- 
lation makes, ‘‘shall have kept” for “shall keep.” “Ifa man, when 
he dies, shall have kept the faith, &., he will be saved from hell-fire ;” 
that is about what Hilary of Arles meant. Nor can we see that any 
amount of “ new translations,” the real object of which must be to bring 
out the meaning of the writer as plainly as possible, not to soften it, will 
minister any relief to tender consciences. So far Mr. Eden does not 
help us, any more than did another learned divine who proposed to print 
the objectionable clauses in different type. But he is quite willing to 
help. He does not like these clauses. ‘The research,” he tells us, 
“which discovered thirty-seven passages agreeing, almost in every 
word, with the doctrinal statements, has failed to meet with any such 
parallels to the minatory tone and terms of the two first sentences of 
this Creed.” His suggestions are:—To renounce the claim of an 
Athanasian origin of the Creed. To acknowledge the error of having 
used a Greek version to translate from. To modify the clauses. (He 
does not tell us how, but clearly wants the sting taken out of them.) 
To keep the formulary, but not as a Creed to be publicly recite’. We 
do not suppose that these suggestions will be more acceptable than 
moderate counsels commonly are. 


Yarndale : an Unsensational Story. 3 vols. (Longmans.)—The author 
might have, with at least equal propriety and trath, put on his title- 
page,—“ Yarndale ; or, No Storyat All.” For two of his three volumes— 
the three contain twelve hundred closely printed pages, enough for two 
novels as they are often sent out—there is absolutely no plot, and the 
attempt which the author makes in his third volume to supply some- 
thing like one does not increase the pleasure of the reader. An old 
Waterloo soldier and his wife suddenly find that they are the possessors 
of a fiae Highland estate, various elder branches of the family having 
been cut off with that remorseless cruelty with which the novelist is 
accustomed to ply the shears of fate. And a blind girl, who has 
been brought up as a foundling by a childless couple, is visited on her 
death-bed by a fine lady who is supposed to be her mother. There had 
been a ten-pound note left in the baby’s cradle, and the mysterious visitor 
leaves a hundred pounds more. Of course a number of young people 
marry, but the love-affairs are of the very mildest sort, and one cannot 
“coach up” any interest in them. The reader must not think, however, 
that Yarnda/e is not worth anything. On the contrary, it is distinctly a 
clever, readable book. Only the form in which the writer has seen fit to 
put together his materials is not the right one. He should have given 
us a volume or even a couple of volumes of “Sketches,” and these 
should have been of Yarndale life. We can very well dispense with the 
Oxford scenes. They are too much in the “ Peter Priggins” style ; 
tipsy undergraduates and starched dons, with talk and manners which 
are a caricature of the habits of Oxford as it was forty years ago, and have 
nothing corresponding with its habits as it is, But Yarndale, a manufactur- 
ing town in Lancashire, is drawn with much liveliness and force. The 
genteel characters in it are rather dummies, always excepting Dolman, 
who leaves a sensible blank when he is not present; but the genuine 
Yarndalians are excellent, a little exaggerated, of course, but certainly 
Natural and amusing. A certain Monkhouse, who has gained high 
honours at Oxford, comes down to bo curate at Mudlington, a dingy 
quarter of Yarndale, and the best part of the book is occupied in telling 


Faith. Which except any shall | 





us what the people have to say to him. One good story we must quote. 
The interlocutors are Jacob Shorland, a young will-owner, and a working 
man :—“* You're the son of old Jacob Shorland, I'm guessing.’ —‘I'm 
the son of Mr. Shorland, of Shorland and Co,’—*‘ Well, thers are waur 
[worse] men than your fayther.’—‘ Surely.’.—‘Aye, but not monny [not 
many].’” 

Bible Lessons. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant. (Lockwood.)— 
This little volume is written by one of the authors of “The School 
Managers’ Series of Reading-Books,” manuals of which we had occasion 
to speak with high praise some few months ago. Wo cannot better 
express our own judgment of Bible Lessons than by quoting part of what 
Mr. Grant says in his preface: —“Theso ‘ Lessons ’ appear to me to be 
written with a single-minded endeavour to teach the Bible to children, 
as far as they aro capable of understanding it,—not watering it down, or 
| translating its language into a familiar modern dialect, or overlaying it 
| with explanations, illustrations, and inferences, but selecting what is 
| intelligible to children’s minds.” The book is exactly what many 
teachers will be glad to find ready to their hand. It is not the exper- 
| ience of a year or two that will give them the command of language so 
| admirably simple and clear. It can have come only from many, and 
long labours, and these a work of love. The book includes, we ought to 
say, both Old and New Testaments. We have also to notice the fourth 
volume of Granny's Chapters, by Lady Mary Ross (Bush), contain- 
ing “ The New Testament, with a Sketch of the Subsequent History of 
the Jews,” as well as the third volume of The Gospel Story. (Hodges.) 
We do not know whether two volumes before us, both of which bear 
on their title-page the name of Miss Yonge, and are published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, belong to the same series. They are both called Scripture 
Readings for Schools and Families. The first, which takes in the period 
embraced by the Pentateuch, consists of passages selected from the 
Scripture, and arranged with brief introductions, and here and there an 
explanatory note. The second takes us from Joshua to Solomon, and is 
furnished with comments. Both are likely to be useful. The latter in par- 
ticular strikes us as being very well arranged and executed. Miss Yonge 
has acted, we think, wisely, and much increased the value of her work 
by judicious changes in the order of her extracts. The narratives in the 
Judges are transposed, the history of Ruth and some of the chapters of 
Samuel are put into their proper place, and—what wo think the most 
important thing of all—the connection between the Psalms (such, of 
course, as may be probably assigned to the period), and the history is 
brought out. The comments are judicious, and not overloaded with 
matter. 

Three to One. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —We cannot but think that the public of readers has some right 
tocomplain of Dr. Dasent. The public is perfectly aware that he can write 
very well if he pleases to do so, and that if he is tedious, it is because he 
will not take pains to beamusing. But tedious, even excessively tedious, 
he certainly is for no little part of the first and second volumes of Three to 
One. The description of the house at “ High Beech,” for instance, is 
beyond all bearing. What possible fun is there in such stuff as this? 
The writer has been describing, or rather saying, at most unnecessary 
length, that he won’t describe the bed-rooms :— 

“*Why, then, did you take us up that slippery stair-caso, if we are 

to see nothing, and then walk down delicately, like Agag, as though we 
were treading on eggs?’ For several reasons, reader. First, because 
the staircase was slippery, and we wished to see if you could walk down 
with the jauntiness of that King of Amalek. Secondly, because we 
wished to see whether you were a snob, who is fond of peeping and pry- 
ing into things which do not concern you [him surely it should be]. 
Thirdly, because there was nothing to see up there, as the rooms were 
allempty. And fourthly, because we wished to take you somewhere 
else.” 
What readers does Dr. Dasent expect, that he talks to them in such a 
fashion as this? And then the ladies have a special reason to complain. 
The “ Three,” they should know, are three ladies who are very much in 
love with “one” hero. That, they may think, is an inversion of the 
right order of things, but when they see how very plainly two of them, 
Lady Sweetapple and Miss Florence Carlton, make their preference 
manifest, they will certainly exclaim against the writer. It is not only 
the hero who is made aware of it, but their passion and their jealousy 
of No. 3 are made evident to every by-stander. Surely these are not 
the manners of the “ Upper Ten.” Of course Three to One has its good 
points. The third volume is by far the best part of it. If the reader 
| will take the author's advice, and read it through without looking to 
the end, he will have an hour or two of real enjoyment. This enjoy- 
| ment we will not run the risk of spoiling by criticism which might lead 
him to anticipate the result. We should advise him to run lightly over 
the first and second volumes, making a point of skipping when he meets 
'the names of Count Pantonffles, Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, and Mr. 
Sonderling, and to read the third volume carefully. 

Life in India. By Edward Braddon. (Longmans.)—This volume 
contains a series of sketches, which some of our readers will probably 
remember to have seen in Fraser’s Magazine, “ showing something of 
the Anglo-Indian, the land he lives in, and the people among whom he 
lives.” The book is interesting and amusing, and we should say 
likely to be decidedly useful. Page 17, for instance, giving in a tabular 
form the “seasons” as they exist in the Punjaub, Bengal, and 
Madras, presents about as practical a description of the climate 
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I 
as we could wish to have. Here is a cheerful picture of ‘“* Madras,” troubles are as old as the world. The only thing distinctly “ modern” 
which we select for the sake of its brevity. The weather is divided | that we recognise in the story is the character of Armytage, a kindly 
into “Cold Weather,” which “‘does not commence at any time,” and | man, well cultured, living by decent rules of life, but without any 
“ Hot Weather :”—* Rains commence January 1, and end December 31.” | of principles. This, well worked out—and the author often writes with 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the volume is that entitled force and eloquence—would have made a good subject. As it is, Zn Quest 
“India Eighty Years Ago: a Retrospect.” One has been struck in | is very crude work, not without promise for the future. 
reading such books as “ The Life of Sir Philip Francis” with the ex-| = gopo01-pooKs.—Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. By J. M. Wilso 
treme precariousness of English life in those days. Generations of (Maemillan.)—Mr, Wilson follows up his former contributions to 7 
officials, civil and military, were swept off with the most alarming simpler and more rational system of geometry, of which we have before 
rapidity. And in truth, Englishmen in those days seemed to have | nag occasion to speak with praise, by another valuable treatise. “This 
defied the climate with all the national stolidity. “Old red port” | part of geometry,” as he remarks in his preface, “is espocially valuable 
figures with a number of other strange articles in the advertisements | and attractive,” and though the difficulties which it presents are pang 
of the period, and “old red port” in the hot season at Caleutta—for | siderable, more in fact than a lad without distinct mathomatical talent 
there were no “hills” in those days—must have been something very | wi}) satisfactorily master, for any one so qualified it has special advan. 
like poison. It is characteristic of changed manners that it was | tages, advantages of which the chief cannot be better expressed than in 
found necessary to warn the Anglo-Indian of those days in the pro- | Mr. Wilson’s own words, —that ‘‘ the attention of the student is strongl 
grammes of the public balls that “ hookabs would not be allowed in the | gajted to the subject-matter of tho reasoning.” The Rev. J. Saar 
ball-room.” He was consoled by the intimation that they would be | },, put together An Introductory Algebra (Longmans), adapted to the 
admitted “to the supper-room, to the card-rooms, to the boxes in the | ysq of schools from Bishop Colenso’s work. ~ It includes besides 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly-room, between the large | the usual subject of elementary Algebra, chapters on progression, on 
pillars and the walls.” The India of those days seems to have rejoiced indices and surds, and on ratio and proportion. We wish that the 
in oysters, not “preserved,” but brought fresh from the Bay of Bengal. | ,,5wers had not been printed with the book. In our judgment they 
The mail was supposed to have done wonders if it reached Calcutta in | .poniq always—in elementary books, at least—be kept soparate,—— 
something less than five months. The book is very pleasantly written, | 4,;:;metic in Theory and Practice, by J. Brook Smith (Macmillan), is a 
and we can recommend it. valuable treatise. There is always an increasing inclination, even in 

First in the Field. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3/ those teachers who are capable of better things, to rely, as they grow 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is really a very uninteresting story | older and less hopeful, more and more upon rules. They find that very 
about the loves of a certain young gentleman and an heiress, neither of | few of the minds with which they come into contact are in any satis- 
them characters for whom it is possible to care. The most sentimental factory degree capable of comprehending explanations. But the 
reader would probably remain indifferent, whatever fate had been pleased tendency is one to be struggled against, and a volume like that before 
to order for them, and he will regard with nothing more than the pleasure | ys is a valuable help——The Competitive Geography, by R. Johnston, 
which naturally arises at reaching the end of the third volume, the | (Longmans), is intended for ‘“ advanced classes in schools, and for can- 
closing sentence, that “ the Colonel [be is the hero] has not as yet shown | didates at competitive examinations.” Our impression—which, as not 
the faintest symptom of regret at having been (driven as he was by force | being derived from actual use of the book, must not be taken for more 
of circumstances) the ‘ First ’—in the days of Laura Ripley’s [she is the | than its worth—is that there is too much of it. A “cram” 
heroine] heiresshood—‘ in the fortune-hunters’ field!'” The adven-| book, which, without meaning to speak disrespectfully, this is, 
tures of the second hero and heroine the writer doubtless believes her- | should not contain a morsel that it is not necessary to swallow. And 
self to have made more stimulating. At one time, it seems not | the style in which the information is conveyed is certainly curious. Here 
improbable that Lizzie—that is the second heroine's name—will commit | js a specimen, “‘ New Guinea still bolongs to the natives. It is a very 
adultery. Our impression is that this is a source of interest which the | Jarge island, but [why “but ”?] very imperfectly known to Europeans, 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy” has employed before. To us it is | The chief productions are nutmegs,’tortoise-shell, and edible birds’-nests. 
never attractive. In this case it seems singularly out of place. Lizzie | Gold has been found; and this island is the native place of the Bird of 
is represented as a simple-hearted, affectionate creature, whose heart her | Paradise.” Why are we not told that its other name is Papua?——~A 
husband won when he was a gentleman of good standing, and she, to all | Course of Natural Philosophy, by Richard Wormell (Groombridge), is 
appearance, a farmor’s daughter. That is not the kind of woman, we | « intended chiefly for students preparing for Matriculation at the Uni- 
take it, to be in danger, when her selfish husband neglects her, of falling versity of London.” It contains the “Elements of Mechanics, Hydro- 
a victim to a fascinating colonel. The author may know more about | statics, and Optics.”. Mr. Paul Baume’s French Manual of Grammar, 
the pathology of women’s hearts than we do, but we shall take leave to | Conversation, and Literature (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) contains a 
adhere to our opinion. And whether she is true to nature or no, if she | large choice of questions on grammar, conversation, and extracts from 
cannot find some more wholesome source of interest than this sort of | French writers, and has the advantage that it can be used with any 























thing, let her cease to write novels. French grammar. Legons pour des Enfants, by M. Pasquier, is a 
Fables and Lezends of Many Countries rendered in Rhyme. By John | translation of Mrs. Barbauld’s well-known book. The present is a new 
Godfrey Saxe, (Triibner.)—Mr. Saxe has got some old favourites here, | edition, ‘le tout revu par Clothilde Norris ” (Lock wood).—— We have also 


and some new, or rather newly found, “fables and legends,” which to notice the second edition of the Eton Italian Grammar, by Girolamo 
are not unworthy of being ranked with them. These he puts into easy, | Volpe (Williams and Norgate). 

























flowing verse, such as not unfrequently reminds the reader of Leigh ; 7 
Hunt's manner of telling a tale. Here isa specimen, which we feel sure = — —_ 
will make some readers anxious to see more of Mr. Saxe’s work :— 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
. “THE VISION OF THE FAITHFUL. 
* Upon the faithful in the common things ate ame 
Enjoined of duty, rarest blessings wait. Amy Stennett, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo..... ...(Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
A pious Nun (an ancient volume brings, Argus (A.), Adventures of a Donkey, 12m cosseseo(LeRg) 2/0 
The legend and the lesson), while she sate Basham (W. R.), Diagnosis of Diseases of the Kidneys, 8vo ..(Churehill) 5/0 
Reading some scriptures of the Sacred Word, Beecher (H. W.), Lectures on Preaching, cr Svo .. .(Dickinson) 1/6 
And marvelling much at Christ's exceeding grace, Blind Olive, or Dr. Greyvill’s Infatuation, 12M0 ..........csceeeseeeerenees (Partridge) 20 
Saw inher room a Vision of the Lord, Book of Modern English Anecdotes, edited by Tom Hood, 12mo ...(Routledge) 1/0 
‘With sudden splendour filling all the place. Burns (R.), Poetical Works,—edited by C. O. Clarke, 2 vols ......(Cassell) each 2/0 
Whereat she knelt, enraptured ; when a bell Church (A. H.), Colour (Technical Manuals), 120 .,......ecccccsreereesseres (Cassell) 2/6 
Signalled her hour to feed the convent poor ; Cooper (T.), Plain Pulpit Talk, cr 8V0..-....0... iailia (Hodder and Stoughton) 5/0 
Which humble duty done, she sought her cell, Croly (Rev. G.), Salathiel the Immortal, 12mo .. (Routledge) 2/0 
And lo! the Vision, brighter than before, Egglestone (E.), The End of the World, a Love Story, 12mo... (Routledge) 1/0 
Who, smiling, spake, ‘ Even so is Heaven obtained, Erasmus, The Prayers of,—trans and ed by Coldwell, 16mo .........(J. Hodges) 1/6 
I—had'st thou lingered here—had not remained.’ ” | Farebrother (A.), The Sedgeborough World, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo(S. Tiasey) -* 
» * _ P Figuier (L.), The Vegetable World, Cr 8V0 .....c.ceccerserserserceteeesersneeeees (Cassell) 7/6 
In Quest ; a Story of Modern Tendencies, (British and Colonial Pub- | fecay Book of Medieal RMRIRCMRMAL. ss. cneussnccnéiniaaininl (Nelson) 4/6 
ishi a —This i i illi | Hemans (Mrs.), Poetical Works, 12M0 ........-.secsesessercerreres ...(Routledge) 3/6 
lishing Company.)—This is a book to which we willingly concede the Hook (I), Mectom, or There's Many a Slip ‘Tarixt Cup & Lip, 12mo(Routledge) 20 
5 


praise of a good motive, but which we cannot think to be of a wholesome | Insidious (The) Thief, a Tale for Humble Folks, cr 8V0 .......e+.+00+ (S. Tinsley) - 
i i i . | Jacox (F.), Aspects of Authorship, CP 8V0.....+..0006 seeseeee (Hodder & Stoughton) § 

a aane Sout tatoaneans toa Mr. Armytage, cynical, clever, rest Kingsley (H.), Valentin, a French Boy's Story of Sedan, 2 vols er 8vo (Tinsley) 2 

less, and fond of enjoyment; and to John Gilbert, an able young clergy- | Laverack (E.), The Setter, with Notices of Most Eminent Breeds (Longman) 









q i “ +. | Leaves from my Writing-Desk, by an Old Student, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 

man, who has a to doubt everything but the fact of God and of bis Littlewood (W. E.), Essentials of New Testament Study, 12mo...... (Longman) 7/6 

own consciousness.” Mr, Armytage, being married, plunges into a wild | Loftus, Guide to the New Licensing Act, 8V0 .......+. -< Aiatm ue 
(Longman) 7 


: : . | Macleod (Major-Gen, A.), On India, 8vo......... 
love for a young lady, asister of the doubting clergyman, and a writer of | Macnamara (C.), Manual of Diseases of the Eye, 12mo 


fast novels, a love which is growing dangerous when it is interrupted bya | Martin (J. H.), Manual of Microscopic Mounting, 8vo... 


(Churchill) 12/6 
(Churchill) 7/6 


: : : * : : Mason (C. P.), Outlines of English Grammar, 12m0...........0+000+ (Bell & Daldy) 1/6 
railway accident, Then there is a certain Madame Magniac, with whom | Neame (E. J.). Ben's Messteo er He Who Strives May Win, 12mo (Partridge) ; : 
Mr. Armytage has had a /iaison in time past, who wishes to sell her | Phillips (J.), On the Drainage and Sewerage of Towns, 8v0...... waeenncsen Gece) a 

araon & © ‘ 


£ a . . Porter (W.), Malta and its Knights, cr 8V0.....00+:.cessssserseneeseeees : 

daughter Clarice to a certain villanous Baron de Vaurien. John Gilbert Robinson it H.), Thought and Deed, Sermons on Faith and Duty (Simpkin) 6/0 

dies, his last deed having been to rescue Clarice from the plots of her | Satchel (A.), Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe, L2MO.....0e+e00++e(Gaze) 3,0 
. : : Seton (J. L.), Notes on the Operations of t North-German Troops in Lor- = 

mother. Mr. Armytags, crippled by tho railway accident, boreaved Of | ~ raine, 8V0 ...cc....cccesccssscosoncocsseeceeseesse (Mitchell & Co.) 1: 

a darling child, and feeling the premonitions o d isease. is brought | Talmage (T. de W.), Sermons, Cr SVO ....c0-c-sceceeseeseeesesensennenenees (Dickinson) 46 

2 g ? a 8 P ns of dea ly diseas oe br ght | Transactions of the Society of Engineers, 1869, 8V0....ccceccessecenseneeeneneee (Spon) 10 6 

to his better self. Clarico makes happy one Westmacott Smith, a simple- | Trevithick (R.), Life. with Account of his Inventions, vol 3, Seo csosnse( ODOM) =e 
hearted lo 0 i i | Von Horn (W. O.), The Rhine, History and Legends, &c. (Williams & Norgate) ©" 

ee art, not troubled by evil oe by doubt. We ask Wickham (H. A.), Journey through the Wilderness, &C., 8VO  ...-.s++0+ (Carter) 15/0 


when wo reach the end, “‘ why a story of modern tendencies”? These | Wright (T.), Uriconium, an Historical Account of the City, roy 8yo (Longman) 25/0 
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sPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 64; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button. 3s 94; Two Buttons, 4s 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid, 3s 64; Paris Kid, 4s 6a. 
Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 
The New Cape Driving (tloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 3s 3d. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





CROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
ble parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
ase have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Ooralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
compen destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 

Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


LONDON—64 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LAN&), LONDON, E.C. 


HEPUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. ‘er ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe ese eco ooo ooo wwe 3/0 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.RB.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.BS., &., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a serios of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries 
there by them.”—Athenzum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo. (Ready this day. 

“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public, 

There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 

done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 


tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 


refinement of expre ssion and perfect purity of sentiment.”—A/henwum. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Aveustus Sata; 
Author of “ My Diary in America iu the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
*“ We can loiter pleasantly enough with him in the streets and lanes, on the 
wharves and courtyards, and we find much to entertain us in his picture of the 
humours of Havana.”—A/heneum, 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by 
Himself in Exile, and published by Authority. (Now ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. _ By E. Dyne 


Fenton, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
Ni 


8vo, price 7s 6d. (Now ready. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atrxanper 
HAwLIpAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Otrenant, Author of 


*“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 





e Cream-Laid Note (much approved) we — ose ove ee 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ooo ewe 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ° ove woe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ose one as ove - 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove ooo ose ove oo ve 66/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling am eco oe ooo plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The“ Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note... aie pies exe five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING tbe 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


Ten to Six. 





In demy 4to, price One Shilling each, post free, 1s 2d. 
Or mounted on linen, 28 each. 


UNT LOUISA’S NEW TOY BOOKS.—With large 
original single an] double-page Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim and 
Co. With full Letter-press Descriptions. 
BRUIN, THE BEAR. 
GOOD CHILDREN. 
DAME TROT AND HER CAT. 
HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE NURSERY ALPHABET. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each, cloth gilt. 


HE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE. Compiled and Edited by Joun Times, With 
Frontispiece. 

LIFE of WILLIAM HUTTON, of Birmingham, and the Hutton Family. Com- 
piled and Edited by LLEWELLYN Jewitt. With Steel Portrait. 

The ROMANCE of LONDON. By JoHN Timps. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





n demy 4to, 1s each, picture covers, post free, 1s 2d, or mounted on Linen, 2s each. 
UNT LOUISA’S NEW SUNDAY BOOKS.—With large 
original single and double-page Plates, printed in gold and oil colours 
Gabriel's Process), with full descriptive Letter-press. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








Illustrated Book for Christmas. 


5 bees ROUND ROBIN. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, in crown 8vo, price 48, cloth. 
pr ; and other Poems. By Caartes Arraur KELty, 
M.A , Bengal Civi! Service. 

“Mr. Kelly is a writer whose poems are poems. He has considerable gifts both 
of harmony and melody.” —Graphic. 


“His volume is remarkable alike for high aims and facile accomplishment.” — 
ourt Circular. 


Pn principal poem is on Delhi, in which we have given us a vivid picture of 
© growth of the old Mogul Empire, and of the recent Matiny.”—Standard. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &e. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


VALENTIN: a Story of Sedan. By Henry Krnostey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 2 vols. (Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready, 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “ Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR, 


By the late James HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Caartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruvr Littre, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 


In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 





Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
> pemeaeene of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


In connection with the University of Durham. 
The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1872, ani will be divided into the 
Michaelmas, Epiphany, aud Easter Terms. 














CLASSES. Fee. 

Mathematics wee W. Steadman Alddis, M.A. .....cc00cee0e +-.5g8. & session, 
Physics ... .A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S. -5g8. G) 
Chemistry ..A. Freire Marreco, M.A. . 

Geology ......++ ..David Page, LL.D., F.G. z8. do. 
Natural Philosophy...S. Waymouth, M.A. Z3. do. 
Greek and Latin ...... J. B. Bulmer, B.D. ... igen a = 
English History & ) " 2gs. 0. 
English Literatures J. Atkinson. B.A. ....0c.cscee-00+e sree sete Ogg, de. 
French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each ..........+ eccecee 10s 6d do. 


*,* Students must have attained the age of 15 years. No preliminary examination 
is required. 

In addition to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 
on payment of seven shillings for each class. f 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects may compound 
for the class fees by payment of £17 17s. This will be the only composition fee 
allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the College, 
Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours of 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of the College, to be had free on ap- 


| plication to Mr. THEO. WOOD BUNNING, Secretary to the College. 





N AMERICAN RAILWAY STATION.—See_ the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 44d) for View of Station in 
Boston; and for Sculpture from Ephesus—Canterbury Cathedral—Art of Staining 
Glass—Sanitary Matters—Work and Wages—Bitumen and its Practical Applica- 
tions, &.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKy. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


W M. 


(Distillerigg 





YOUNGER AND COC O.’s 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 


To be had of the principal Retailers. 
Brewrries: EDINBURGH. 


| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GEN TLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S 
Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 
half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 14s; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; if with Silk Lapels, 21s 
For September Shooting. H. J. NICOLL'S 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 
PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 
coat of an entirely original design has just been 
introduced at these Establishments. It is named for 
distinction, the “ Dreadnought " for Sea or Land, com- 
bining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Overcoat. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, 

from 21s; Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 55s: Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overcosrts, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 


Riding Habitsin various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 2s to £88s; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 

roof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 

‘or the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

















Fiddle | Bead ; King's 

Patterns :— or Old} or or 
Silver. |Thread| Shell. 
Per doz. £sdi£s d£s8a 
Table Forks or Spoons ......++. 110.;2 1.)2 4. 
Dessert do. do. 27M Pee. 
Tea Spoons .......+++ ES aS: PY ee Fe ee 





These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 3s per doz.; Dessert, 16s 6d per doz.; Tea Spoons, 
1ls per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM 5&%. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
mame, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
X The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used so many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substitated. 


LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 








PRIVATE INQUIRIES and 

ARRANGEMENTS at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, aud the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d’Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


VW! NTER RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bunk, near Matlock Bridg+ Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
pathic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 
M.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 

—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing-Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 

PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING-CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises, 

ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


free. 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





yon piesa neon STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 

guarantee of genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 





OLLOWAY’SOLNTMENT & PILLS. 

—During the autumn, when the atmospheric 
changes are alike sudden and extreme, it is a subject 
for grave and serious consideration how the health can 
be best preserved. An occasional alterative, like these 
Pills, will be the surest preventive of disease, because 
it overcomes all derangements of the system, purities 
and regulates the circulation, and gives that needful 
energy to the nervous structures which carries the 
frame triumphantly through trials to which the weak 
and sickly would succumb. Neuralgic pains and 
rheumatic agonies derive present and permanent 
relief from diligent friction with Holloway's Ointment, 
which, acting as a derivative, releases the gorged aud 
irritated blood-vessels from their congestion, aud the 
nerves from pressure. 





WISE, PATRIOTIC PEOPLE will 
Ps gain victory over many of the difficulties in life 
by keeping body and mind in a pure and healthy state ; 
and to insure this condition no medicine is so effi ‘ient 
and safe as PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which clear from 
the body all hurtful impurities, promote appetite aud 
digestion, purify the blood, and produce the state most 
to be desired,—a sound mind in a sound body. 





‘TT Re 

OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS.—Proprietor, Mr. Fredk. Strap, 

Open every day at one, Sundays excepted, A, ae 

ments thr ughout the day. Boating on the = 

Archery, Croquet, Swings, Steam Roundabouts, Lake, 

Cosmoramic Views, Rifie Gallery, Water Vole, 

Waxwork Exhibition. The new Monkey Hous 
open. Bears, Leopards, &c. Cavern of Stalactites 
Fairy Cave. Lieutenant Cole. Mr. W. T, Carl 
rey oo a May-Day Revel in the Olden Tj 

t 9.30, Blondin on the high rope 10: 
lake, Admission One Shilling. °*®? tte 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — COAL, 
and HOW to SAVE IT. With Experimen, 
and Illustrations, introducing among other Novelt 
Mr. Stone's Patent Coating for Steam ilers.—Jene 
salem and the Underground Explorations, illustrated 
and explained by Mr. J. L. King, with appropriate 
Music by the Band and Electric Organ.—Mr, ¢ 
Buckland’s Entertainment, entitled Britannia’s Picture. 
Gallery; or, Humour in History.—The Brothers Val- 
jean, in their wonderful Feats ot Skill—Stokes og 
eee, and many other Entertain-ments. Twice 
daily, at 12 and 7, Admission Is. Rese Seats 
1s and 6d. — 


sear: es 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 185) 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000, — 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne. 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of L[udian and othes 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 
“4 18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 38s per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and OO., Old 
Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 1829 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 00, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


I INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WGHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints; 

£5 10s per half-hhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

& pure pleasant wiue, free from acidity, and of suill- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. Tuis plan has been found by experience to 
auswer extremely well. 

SAU LERNE, 14s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire, 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 


shire. 

\ OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
L NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pague of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now tirst introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the cas® 
with Champagne, which it resembies in colour ; aud is 
of two qualities, the Da¥ and the Rica, to the former 
of whica attention is specially invited. 
54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 











H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 
New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 














}16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


| C OM F O R T F O R I N V A LI D S.—J. ALDERMAN, ; wanenneet SES SENT ON APPLICATION. . 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





41, 42, 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It s especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
cOoMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 

Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LepGATE HILL, LonpON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


——————— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa, (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
a e 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


ot AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


|: pital AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


| eet AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


. BRYANT AND MAY. 
_ S800T CHUTNEY. 


Messts. W.H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrate 
Chutney can be obtained of all Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale ouly of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK W ELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
: ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in afew weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s. and 33s, 
= free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 348 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 | 

xford Street; and Maun, 39 Cornhill, London. 











FROM £10 10s. 














R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected : money recetved on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
’ LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant Z1CH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ovfices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 428. Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1833, 








OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

| derfal liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
| concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 38 each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil snd Italian Wareh , and 





DIVIDENDS, 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, (nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paving 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreiga Stock 
and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, t.ondon, 
EC, 








Bankers: London and County Bank. 


"PO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGILON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY KECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British ar 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needie Street, London, E.C. 






OVERNMENT SOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Mauivipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more yeara, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate for not less than six months, 

One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, an | Colonial, 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Munager. 

TOCKS and SHARES, inclading 

Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 

at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges effected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.0, 








XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative- 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate consti , especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Cuemists througaous 
the world. 














others. 


* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 





\ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 

perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 








| origina! colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 


10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 Higu 
Holborn, London, and a!! Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill furmed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent ca. riage free.—ALEX. 








_ SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all | 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 

above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will | 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- | 
nee. | 
Old in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; s 
i dene tye ent free for three 


T GaRygp, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


VOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a few days by that cele- 
— medicine, BLALK’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
LS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 








PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety.—Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 
ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 
Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 
Royal Commissioners a8 THE BEST DISINFACTANT. 
Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water 
clowets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 
MoDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 








H. JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury _ 
N.B.—In the press, * Dentistry ; its U se and Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jones. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its. 
youthful colour and beauty, 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth, 

FALLLNU Hair is immediately checked 

THLN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented, 

IT removes ai) daodriff, 

IT contains neiwwer oil aor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Sailings. 
Soid by most Chemists and Perfuwers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBUKN, LONDIN 
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OTICE.—ROYAL 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 22nd 


TRUBNER & 00.’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—_—— SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, the Ist October. 


eae Prospectuses may be had on application. 
EREWHON. Fourth Edition, post 8v0, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


pp. 256, cloth, 2s 6d. 
PPYHE REV. the HEAD MASTER of the 
A RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN) 
MANCEUVRES. 1871. By A Reciuse. Demy &vyo, | small PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a healthy part of 
pp. 134, with 5 Plans, cloth, 5s. Norfolk, where young BOYS receive careful training 


and attention. 
The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood hoes 


Address, “ The School House,” Norwich. 
READE. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-544, cloth, 14s. WANTED a ady as FINISHING 
auc ul), 4 4 LB i Ny 


GOVERNESS to a Girl of Seventeen. She 
THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on the must be able to teach English language and literature, 
MYSTERIES of LIFE. By JoHN FritH. In Two | French and music thoroughly, and to give a sound ele- 
Books. Book I. Demy 8vo, pp. vi.-250, cloth, 7s 6d. mentary training in mathematics and Latin. Her 
theological views should be liberal. 
ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on the Apply, with full particulars, to “ I.,” 2 Upper Lans- 
Origin and History of the People of India, their | down Villas, Bath. 


Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated. | — 
and Illustrated by JoHN Murr, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — 
Ph.D. Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of Worcester. 


Vol. I.—Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the This College is founded to supply a liberal education 
Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry into its Existence in | in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 
the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly Head Master—The Rev. JoserpH Woop, M.A., late 
enlarged, 8vo, pp. xx.—532, cloth, 21s. Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 

lege, Oxford. 
The RAMAYVAN of VALMIKI. Trans- The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
lated into English Verse by RALPH T. H. Grrr- | Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
FITH, M.A., Principal of Benares College. Vol. III. | Tuesday, the 17th. 
8vo, pp. 390, cloth, 15s. Further information may be obtained from the 


Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had, at 18s. each. ans posta 

















F UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
The HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by its () toe 
Own Historians: the Muhammadan Period. The aA the Raval C ae han 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. EL1tor, | Incorporated by aes —_ ; _— for the General 
K.C.B., revised and continued by Professor JOHN | an ie Lae 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol.| The Classes of the College will OPEN for the 
IV. 8vo, pp. xii.-564, price 21s. MICHAELMAS TERM on Monday, October 7. Indi- 

vidual Instruction is given in vocal and instrumental 


| music, Classes in Greek and Conversation Classes 
A GRAMMAR of the URDU or HINDU- in Modern Languages are Sonnet on the entry of six 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


STANI LANGUAGE. By JOHN DOWSON, | names. 

M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, | Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Scholarships, 
Sandhurst, Crown 8vo pp. xvi.-264, with 8 Plates, | Fees, Boarders, &c., may be had on application to Miss 
cloth, 10s 6d. Milward, at the College Office. The Classes in the 
School for Girls between 5 and 13 will open on Monday, 
September 30th. 


An ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for COM- 
PARATIVE PURPOSES. By A. H. Sayce, M.A.,, | 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo pp. xvi.-188, cloth, 7s 6d. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UT SIVeRSITY COLLEG :E, LONDON. 








SCHOOL. 
Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A.. F.R.S. 


London: TRUBNER and CO.,8 and 60 Pater- 
noster Row. College, Cambridge. 
—__— - The School will RE-OPEN for new Pupils on TUES- 
Per post free on receipt of six penny stamps. DAY, September 24, at 9.30a.m. The School Session 


ee OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- is divided into Three equal Terms. Fee, £7 per term, 





“ee cercvtr vaare ‘ “ to be paid at the beginning of each Term. Gymnastics, 

PLACES, STOV ES, and V EN TILA TION. By Punsten, Drilling, a ‘aibeased Drawing, extra. ; 

Meeers. FRED. Epwarps and Soy, Stove and Range There is a Junior Department, for Pupils between the 

Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 49 Great Marl- ages of seven and nine, whose periods of work and of 

borough Street, Regent Street, London, W —May also | recreation in the play-ground are so arranged as to 

be obtained through Messrs. LONGMANS and Oo., Pater- differ from those of the older boys. Fee for each 

noster Row, E.C. " Term £6 3s 6d, to be paid at the beginning of each 

. : ie ea Term. 

™ oon pebtished =e gage a 6a. a Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 

CCE CONSILIUM;; the Great Revela- | ment. A Montinly Report of the progress and conduct 
tion. “The Bible is a self-interpreting Book. | of each pupil is sent to his Parent or Guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
| walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Nerthern Railways. Seasun Tickets are 
granted at Half-price to Pupils attending the School. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 





There must be in it an answer to all questions. Find 
the Key and the Riddles are Solved.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 





ISS BRADDON’'S NEW NOVEL.— | the Courses of Instruction given in the School, with | 


other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s | College. JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, August, 1872. Secretary to the Council. 


-_" the BITTER END. 


| —— ——— 
(pz COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
. ee FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
ONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE | 


of 1865. A reasonable price given for Copies of | 
the above. 











SESSION 1872-3. 
The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
| for the Session 1872-3 will be held on FRIDAY, 18th 


SCHOOL of 


Norwich School desires to RECOMMEND a 


Vice-Master—E R. Horton, M.A., Feliow of St. Peter's | 


Cee 
NDIA.—THE GOVERN ENT 
SURVEYS of INDIA, in course of re 
wv of H.M.'s Secretary of State for Inde 
ouncil, are Sold by the following A, 

Catalogues can be had gratis :— alate whom 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place- 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross: 
HENRY S. KING and Co.. 65 Cornhill; : 
N. TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row, 

ave encsotasineannnnneaaenianta aeons 

THE 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(In connection with the University of London.) 
PaincipaAL—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
PROFESSORS and LECTURERS, 

Greek.—Professor J. G. GREENWOOD, B. 

Univ. oon. Lond.) A., (Fellow of 
Latin.—Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. (@® 

Univ. Coll., Lond.), Assistant-Lecturer in Glens . 
English Language and Literature.—Professor A. W 

Warp, M.A., (Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Camb 
Ancientand Modern History.—Assist-Lecturer, THOMAS 

N. TOLLER, M.A., (Fellow of Christ's Coll., Camb.) 
Mathematics—Professor THOMAS BARKER, M.A. 

(Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb.) ; Assist-Lec : 

T. BentLey, M.A. ——s 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Laboratory.—Professor 

BaLrour Stewart, LL.D, F.RS.; Professor 

THoMAS H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, Francis 

KING@DON. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing. —Professor OsBoRNE Rey. 
NOLDS, M.A. (Fellow of Queeu’s Coll, Camb,); 

| Assistant, JouN B. Miuuar, B &. : 

Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy, Politica) 
Economy.—Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A, 
F.R.S. (Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.) : 

Jurisprudence and Law.—Professor JAMES Brycg, 
D.C.L. (Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford); Assistant. 
Lecturer, A. V. Dicey, M.A. (Fellow of Trin. Coll 
Oxford); ditto, T. FE. HOLLAND, M.A. B.C.L. (late 
Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford); ditto, Artur 
WILSON, M.A. 

Chemistry, Chemical Laboratory.—Professor H. E, 
Roscos, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Senior Assistant, C, 
ScHoORLEMMER, F.R.S.; Junior Assistant, Henry A, 
Smita, F.C.S. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology, Vegetable Physiology 
and Botany.—Professor W. U. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
Geology and Paleontology. — Lecturer, W. Boyp 

Dawkins, M.A., F.B.S., F.G.S. 
Mineralogy.—Lecturer, CHARLES A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D, 
Oriental Languages.—Professor T. THEODOREs, 
| Modern Languages.—Professor T. THEODORES ; Assist- 
| ant-Lecturer, HERMANN BREYMANN, Ph.D, 
Free-hand Drawing.—Teacher, WILLIAM WALKER. 

The next Session commences on the 7th October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen 
| years of age, and those under fifteen will be required 
to pass a preliminary examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and the Elements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical School, 
and of the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions ten- 
able at the College, will be sent on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


\T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, sub- 
ject to the College regulations. 

For all particnlars concerning either the Hospital or 
the College, application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, or at the 
Museum or Library. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application, 














T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, Albert 
Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1872 and 1873, will 
| commence on TUESDAY, the Ist OcTospEr, 1872, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL AbbDRESS will be 
delivered by Mr. Crort, at Two o'clock. 

GENTLEMEN entering haye the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year; or by pay- 
ing £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 


gapPly tothe LIBRARIAN, 12 St. James's Square 


day of OCTOBER. 





The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and 

. aver fare ww ab ae upd aay _| EXHIBITIONS will commence on THURSDAY, the 
fPHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fer | 17th day of OCTOBER. 

SEPTEMBER. Edited by JoHN Morey. By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholar- 

CONTENTS. ships and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 

Vicror Hvuco: L'ANNEE TERRIBLE. By Algernon Years may now be competed for by Students who have 

Charles Swinburne. ° attained the requisite standing in any Medical School 


Mr. BRASSEY ON WORK AND WAGES. By Frederick | Tecognised by the Senate of the Queen's University, 
s ‘ . | and have passed the Matriculation Examination in the 


Harrison. e 
Rovsseav aT Les CHARMETTES. A Chapter from a | College. a " - 
Forthcoming Monograph. By the Editor. At the ensuing Ex. mination, Eight Scholarships of 
INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF TENANT FARMERS AND | the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition 
THEIR LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES. By G. W. Bear. —viz., Two to Students of _the First, Second, Third, 
Tue REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.—IV, By | 224 Fourth Years respectively. In addition, Four 
Senor Castelar. “ | Exhibitions of £12 each will be offered; Two to 
Tue Evstace Dramonps. Chaps. LVII. to LIX. By Students of the First, and Iwo ‘to Students of the 
Anthony Trollope. Second Year respectively; and [wo Exhibitions of 
OriTICAL Notices. By Sidney Colvin. £16 each—one to Students of the Third and Fourth 


Years respectively. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. ee ae 





All scholars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
of the fee for the classes attended. 
By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFET EL, LL.D., Registrar. 
September 10, 1872. 





fy LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, | 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. ar eepeeeereamenmmenerensce es 
Principal—Dr. L. Scumitz, F.R.S.E. (late Rector of Ste O COURSES of LECTURES on 
the High School, Edinburgh). GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
Vice-Principal—M. 8S. Forster, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. | at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor 
The aim of this College is to afford an Education of TENNANT, to which tue Public are admitted on 
the highest order, harmonising with the wants and | Paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
spirit of the age. Unfettered py traditional usages, | Wednesday and friday Mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
this College assigns a prominent place in its curriculum | Commencing Wednesday, October 9th, and terminating 
to Mgdern Languages and the Natural Sciences. at Easter, 1573. ‘The other Course is given on Thursday 

The AUTU\‘N TERM WILL COMMENCE on Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing Uctober LOth, : 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, 18th SEPTEMBER. i872, ~—|_, Phe Lectures are Miustrated by a very extensive 


Collection of Specimens 
i i 38) } ¢ rea .se . . : ‘ ‘ : 
Applications for admission should be addressed to Practical [ustraction in Mineralogy and Geology is 








the Seoretary, at the College, Spring Grove, near | giye; rof > TEN a8 aon seal 
3 ’ ! ove, given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence 
Isleworth, Middiesex. ¢ Mig 4.5., at his residence, 


! 149 Strand, W.C. 





MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
| _ Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. BARKER and 
Dr. J. RispoN BENNETT. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchi- 
son, Dr. Barnes. Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. Liebreich, Dr, Stone, Dr. 
Ord, Dr. Joho Ha . Dr. Payne, Dr, Gervis, Mr. Mac- 
| Cormac,Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W. 
| Elliott, Dr. Evans, Mr. W. W: Wagstaffe, Mr. B. 

W. Jones. 






Mepicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Svr- 
GERY—Mr. Le Gros Clark, and Mr. Syduey Jones. 
GENERAL PATHOLOGY—Dr. Bristows. PHYSIOLOGY 
and PRACTICAL PHystoLoGy—Dr. Ord, and Dr. Joha 
Harley. Descxirrive ANATOMY—Mr. Francis Mason 
and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. ANATOMY IN THE Dts- 
SKCTING Room—Anatomical Lecturers—Mr. Rainey 
and Mr. Wm. Anderson. PKACTICAL AND MANIPULA- 
TIVE SurGery—Mr, Croft and Mr. MacCormac. 
CHEMISTRY aud PRACTICAL Cusmistay—Dr. A. J. 
Bernays. Mipwirery—Dr. Barnes. Puysics AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr. Stone. MATsRIA MEDICA 
—Dr. Clapton, Forensic MEDICINE AND HYGIENE— 
Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY— 
Mr. ©. Stewart. OPHTHALMIC SURGERY—Mr. Liebreich. 
Borany—Rev. Wale Hicks, M.D. DENTAL SURGERY 
—Mr. J. W. Elliott. Demonstrations MoRBID 
ANATOMY—Dr. Payne. MENTAL Diseases—Dr. Wm. 
Rhys Williams. GO0GKAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
DISEASES IN ENGLAND AND WALES—Mr, A. Haviland. 

T. B. PEACOOK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFILLD, Medical Secretary. 

For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other mutters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medica Secretary, St. Thomass 

| Hospital, S.£ 
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“THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Woman with a Secret. By 

Auice Krxe, Author of “Queen of Herself,” &c. 

«A clever, bright story, in which the mystery is well 
kept up to the close of the last volume.”—AMessenger. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 
Janet’s Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PuiLLpotTs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” 
“This book has great merits and is of enthralling 
in t, The conversations exhibit great power, and 
the plot is well managed and developed in the most 
exciting manner."—John Bull. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


F. W. Rosryson, Author of “Grand- 
LI Autht “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 vols. 
“Very readable tales.” —John Bul’. " 
# Pleasant and amusing stories. — Sunday Times. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


NA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
Bye read ‘Off Parade’ through with con- 


siderable pleasure.""—Atheneum. 

Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Dr. LIVINGSTONE'S DISCOVERIES in AFRICA. 


a. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


A NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION to 
the ZAMBEST ; and the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa 
and Nyassa, 1858-64. By DAvip LiviNGsTong, M.D. 

“As noble and lion-hearted an explorer as ever 
lived."—Srr RODERICK MURCHISON. 





2. 

MISSIONARY TRAVELS and ADVEN- 
TURES in SOUTH AFRICA, during the Years 
1840-54, 40th Thousand. With Illustrations. Post 
8yo. 6s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price 1s. 
BEN 


RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as fs or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.” —Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘ Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
closest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there."—7he Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession toa 

ting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


London: R, HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





In the press, price 6d. 


A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPLES 
of COMPREHENSIVE SANITARY LEGIS- 
LATION. By Henry W. Rumsey, M.D. 

London: W. Ripaway. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


HE RHYMING DICTIONARY. By 
JouN WALKER. In which the whole language is 
arranged according to its terminations, words of doubt- 
ful pronunciation have their true sounds fixed by a 
Rhyme, many difficulties of pronunciation are deter- 
mined by the classification of numerous words into 
perfect, really perfect and allowable Rhymes; with 
critical and practicable observations on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by JOHN 
Lonemurr, A.M., LL.D. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
LINDNESS and the BLIND; or a 
Treatise on the Science of Typhlology. By W. 
HANKS Levy, F.R.GS. ts akg 
“It abounds with curieus details on a subject which 
has an interest for everyone.” —Spectator. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| een SACRA NOVA. The Final 
Dispensation. 
Part I. Our relation to Time and Space, and hence 
oe and to God. 
rt Il. Chronology, or the Geography of Time, with 
Diagram and Two Pictorial Lllustrations. 
Price 2s, or 18s per dozen. 
London: B. F. Stevens, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. New York: New York News Com- 


PANY, 18 Beekman Street. St. Louis: W. H. GRAY 
308 Olive Street. . 
~~. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

Pm ... Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
odern Literature, in various languages. 
egthecriptions, £34 year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
- ; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 








MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 





THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 


now complete in Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume. Handsomely bound in 
Scarlet Cloth, gilt top, price £3. 


*,* This Edition may also be had in Single Volumes, bound in green cloth, price 5s each. 





MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 


With Illustrations by the Author, RicHarp DOYLS, and FrepeRICK WALKER. Twenty-two Volumes, 8yo. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt, price £8 5s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately. Price 7s 6d each. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ON WORK AND WAGES. 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 





Just published, NEW EDITION, price 10s 6d, with [lustrations. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF MR. BRASSEY, 
The Engineer and Contractor. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 





By the same Author, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s 6d. 


THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 


DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF DERBY. 


“The work is the result of thought and experience, and in every part it is suggestive of thought."— 
Saturday Review. 





London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. BENTLEY AND SON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of Captain MARRYAT, R.N., Author of 


“ Peter Simple,” &c. By his Daughter, FLORENCE MARRYAT (Mrs. Ross CHURCH). 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WITHIN the MAZE. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


“ East Lynne.” 3 vols. crown Syo, 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lost 
By the Author of “The 


Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 
Initials " and “ Quits.” Crown 8yo, 6s. Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS 








CYRILLA. A Story of German Life. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great reli ef by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called“ NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 
inconvenience, but an ornament. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
{153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE, 
CITY DEPOTS 4¢3 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(Copy.) 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 


| wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 

32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 50s (medium); 6 for 63s (best quality) 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 





1188 THE SPECTATOR. [September 14, 1879, 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Early in September, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged, and illustrated with NUMEROUS SECTIONS 
and a GEOLOGICAL MAP of GREAT BRITAIN, printed in Colours. 
“This, the third edition, has been partly rewritten, and contains much new 
matter......... The preliminary sketch of the different formations, and of the 
phenomena connected with the metamorphism of rocks, have been much enlarged, 
and many long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters On the 
physical structure of England and Scotland, partly on subjects connected with the 
coal question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the 
Continent at various.epochs; and the migrations of animals hither,and on many 
other subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on the origin of the river 
courses of Britain, and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account 
of soils; and the Sconomic product: of the various geological formations. There 
are also many new illustrative sections."—£rtract from Preface. 


Early in September, New Edition, with all the latest Alterations and Discoveries 
inserted, 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 
Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth, 7s. 

The new railways have been added, the alterations in the boundaries of Germany, 
the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made, the latest divisions of India 
are introduced, and the amalgamation of Canada with other British provinces in 
one domivion, are among the numerous improvements inserted in the late editions 
of these Atlases, to keep pace with recent geographical events. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Nine Coloured Maps and Letterpress, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


Antended chiefly for MAP-DRAWING, and the Study of the Great Physical Features 
and Relief Contours of the Continents, with an L[utroduction. 
By Rev. J. PD. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., F.B.G.S., Vi-e-Principal and late Geographical 
Lecturer of the Training Cullege, Battersea. 





Now ready, size 58 inches by 50. 


SCHOOL MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Forming One of STANFORD'S SERIES of WALL MAPS. 

Prepared under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
Recommended by the LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

The Topography of this Map is very carefully reduced from the Ordnance and 
Admiralty Surveys, and other authentic sources. The Natural Features are boldly 
shown, but in such a way as not to interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The 
Names of Towns are systematically engraved according to population. The Sites 
of all the Battles of historical importance are shown, and the Railways are carefully 
delineated. 

Price, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 13s; or, coloured 
in river-basins, 16s. 

* The cheapest and best wall map of the British Isles that has ever come under 
our notice...... The map is a marvel of clearness and excellence of colour.”—School 
Board Chronicle. 

“ We nnhesitatingly recommend this map of the British Isles as the best we have 
seen.” —TZhe Schoolmaster. 


The SERIES also comprises the following Maps :— 
Siva, 53 in. by 50in.;. price, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 133 each. 








England and Wales | Europe, Asia, Africa | Australasia 
Eastern Hemisphere | North America India (preparing) 
estern Hemisphere | South America Holy Land. 
Also, size 42 in. by 34in., price 9s each. 
Scotland, Ireland New Zealand New Testament 
Australia Old Testament Acts and Epistles. 


Also, British Isles (a large Map), size 75in. by 90in., price 428; World in 
He pheres, size 102in. by 60in, price 26s. 


™ Large post Svo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


SCHOOL-BOYS’ LETTERS FOR COPYING AND 
DICTATION. 


Being a Series of Lithographed Letters on Subjects interesting to School-Boys; 
with Remarks on the Essentials of Good Writing, &c. 
NEW EDITION, imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £3; the Set of Plates in 
Sheets, £2; in best Oak Frame, with glass, 43; in cheaper frame with glass, 
£2 12s 6d; single Plates, 1s each. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
| HISTORY, 


From the Ancient Britons to the Reigu of Queen Victoria. A Series of 40 Plates, 

“containing 360 [llustrations, beautifully tinted, designed, and drawn on stone. By 

Sir JOHN GILBERT, President of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With 

‘an additional Plate to illustrate the Reign of Queen Victoria, thus continuing the 
Series up to the present time. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


HALBRAKE REGISTER of ATTENDANCE and 


STUDIES. For Private Schools. Demy 8vo, 8d. 


LONDON CLASS-REGISTER, and SUMMARY of 


ATTENDANCE and PAYMENTS. Adapted to the Requirements of the 
Committee of Council on Education. New and Improved Edition just ready. 
Feap. folio, 1s. 


LONDON SCHOOL REGISTER of PUNISHMENTS. 


Designed to meet the Kequirements of Schou! Boards, &c. Feap. folio, boards, 
Cloth back, 2s 6d. 


- London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W., 
Mapseller by appointment to the Loudon School Board. 








ie 
MR. SAMUEL’ ~TINSLEY’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 






THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The D’'EYNCOURTS of FAIRLEIGH, By 


THOMAS ROWLAND-SkKeEmpP. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





The SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD: a Nove, 


In 2 vols., 21s, 


GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. By 
d 


CAREY HAZELWOOD. 3}vols., 31s 6d. 


“Carey Hazlewood has a keen eye for character, and can write well. The 
trast between the practical and the ideal life, as exemplified in the characters of Dr 
Perry and Mr. Benson, the over-conscientious curate, is admirably drawn," 
Examiner, ™ 


SONS of DIVES: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s, 
A well-principled and natural story. The interest of the book increases as the 
tale proceeds.”"—Athenwum. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES: a Novel. By 
Ropert J. GRiFFitus, LL.D. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day, i 
BUILDING UPON SAND: a Novel. By & 
ELIzaBetu J. LYSAGHT. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


The INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humbe # 


Folks. By ONE of THEMSELVES. Crown 8vo, 5s. = 





NOTICE.—Now ready at all Libraries, and to be obtained through @ y "Bookseller 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo (uniform with “The Mistress of Langdale Hall”) with Fourteen 
Illustrations by WALLIS MACKAY, price 4s, post free. -é 


PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEZE; 
OR, ROAD, RAIL, AND RIVER. , 
A Humorovs Story, tv THREE BOOKS. 84 


By HENRY GEORGE CHURCHILL: - 


*,* This volume contains nearly 600 pages of closely but readably-printed-m 
(equal to considerably more thanin the average three-yolume novel), and Fou 
Original Full-Page Illustrations, by an eminent Artist, highly fluished, and/pginted 
separately on flue toned paper. ~ hea an 














THe ILLUSTRATIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS:— =, 2% 
‘? 


1. The Voyage of Discovery. 8. Bob and Dollops. 

2. TheEscapefrom Bortonbrook Asylum.| 9. The Devonsherry Brotherg, 

3. In a Garret near the Sky. 10. A Waif from the Ocean, ~~ ™ 

4. The Happy Family. Ll. Half a Loaf better than no Bread) 
5. The Road! Hunted Down! Gone Away! | 12. The Dissolution of Partnership. # 
6. The Lucky Number. 13. The Particular Purpose, ; 
7. Bob Bembrow's Party. 14, The River! All's Well that Enda’ 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 34 Southampton Street, sia | 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS? 
HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


Vol. I—GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. By E. A. FReemAan, D.C.L. 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Next week, 


Vol, IIL—ENGLAND. By Epira Tompson. 





(Shortly 
Other Volumes will follow. 


q 


Dean STANLEY’S SERMONat ST. ANDREW’: 


“The Two Great Commandments.” A Sermon preached in the Town Church § 
of St. Andrew's, on August 25,1872. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D, 
Dean of Westminster. 8vo, price Is. ( This day. 

¥f 


Ret es 


NEW EDITION, revised, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPS 


PIANS. By C.J. Vau@Han, D.D., Master of the Temple. (Next wotke 
NEW EDITION, extra fcap., 6s. 


Canon KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Complete Col 
lected Edition, containing “‘ The Saints’ Tragedy,” “ Audromeda,” Songs and 
Ballads. [Vert week. 


SECOND EDITION, globe 8vo, price 6s. 


The TRUE VINE: or, the Analogies of ¥ 


Our Lord's Allegory. By the Rey. HuGH MACMILLAN. (Vert week. 


5 
. 


NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE, crown Svo, 2s 6d, next week. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS’ BROWN, M.P., in the 
HIGHLANDS. 
“ An exceedingly pleasant volume."—Specfa/or. 


“There is a charm in the volume which makes it anything but easy for a reader 
who has opened it to put it down until the last page has been read.” —Scotsman, 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 











oe 
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